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ENLARGED QUARTERS 


Visitors to our home offices will rejoice 
with us in our enlarged quarters for the con- 
duct of our business. 

The Teachers’ Agency and the Wisconsin 
Journal of Educational departments have 
moved to the second floor, where more room 
and other advantages are enjoyed by the 
working staffs. At the same time the con- 
gested condition which has existed for so 
long on the first floor is relieved, thus enabl- 
ing our printing department to add new 
machinery and the publishing and office sup- 
ply departments to expand as a consequence 
of their natural growth. 

We are at home every working day from 
8 A. M. to 6 P. M. at No. 12-14 South Carroll 
Street, and the latch string is out for all 
callers. 


EDITORIAL 
With $27,000,000 for highways and $3,- 
000,000 for schools from the state fund—ah 
—the auto first and then the children! 


Twenty minutes every day in every school- 
room teaching AMERICANISM— it’s little 
enough but do that much anyway. 


It’s the ghoul chasers in the schoolmaster’s 
profession who drive good men from the 
work and make teachers yearn for the fed- 
erated labor councils where loyalty wins. 


Now is the season of discontent. The 
shifting process is under way and that larger 
Job with the bigger salary is being sought by 
teachers. And thus it always has been and 
ever will be! 


Put this in your pipe and take a puff! 
Twenty-two cities in Wisconsin have estab- 
lished a minimum of $1000 or more for grade 
teachers, and thirty-three a minimum of 
$1200 for high school teachers! 

Normal school presidents will not make 
a hit in legislative lobbying this season 
according to the judgment of many members 
of both houses. That’s the job of the regents 
and they only when called by the committees. 


Only 70% of the pupils enrolled in Wis- 
consin’s schools attend six months. Put 
teeth into the truancy laws and remedy this 
condition. The greatest enemy of bolshe- 
vism, pauperism, and un-Americanism is 
education. 


Did vou note Merrill’s statement in last 
month’s Journal—that 3,000 teachers left the 
Wisconsin field every year? And where are 
the mills with capacity to turn out the num- 
ber necessary to meet this annual desertion 
of the ranks? 


Raising The minimum wage from $75.00 
to $100.00 per month seems to be an awful 
task to accomplish in the present legislature 
—but will there be a single teacher in Wis- 
consin during the school year 1921-22 who 
will teach for less than $100.00? 


Miles of Fort Atkinson will not return. 
Of course not. He fought back—fought for 
the principles of the teaching profession, and 
he goes into that other field of life where the 
fighter for right is recognized and rewarded 
—the business world. Bray of Sparta is re- 
ported as his successor. 


Internal rumbling—and some explosions 
—have characterized the meetings of the 
Milwaukee Teachers Association the last 
month. Giving $6000 to a paid attorney, and 
raising the dues from one dollar to ten, are 
among the contributing causes. Natural 
and reasonable causes we would remark. 


Only one-third of the teachers in the rural 
districts of the state remain more than one 
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year in the same place. Verily, a nomadic 
tribe always looking for and never finding 
the promised land where good living con- 
ditions, living wages, and social contentment 


are in evidence. Whose fault? Surely not 
the teacher’s. 
Re-organizing the state’s educational 


system to avoid duplication ; making the city 
school board a separate taxing unit; putting 
the teachers’ retirement fund on a sound 
financial basis; permanent tenure of office 
for teachers—appear to be the four biggest 
educational problems put up to the present 
legislature for consideration. 


Make living conditions better for teachers. 
3uild teacherages, and make it a special duty 
of school boards to provide decent living 
quarters for their employees. Watch Wau- 
watosa in its plans now maturing for a 
teachers’ club house. Don’t spare any effort 
that will induce present teachers to remain 
in the profession and others to come into it. 
The shortage is growing more acute every 
year. 

There will be no lower salaries for teachers 
next year unless the individual teacher in a 
moment of feeble mindedness succumbs to 
the wily persuasion of some shrewd school 
board member. Present economic conditions 
warrant the natural increases to the success- 
ful. The absolute minimum for grades 
should be $1000, and for the high gchool $1200 
—normal graduates for the former and col- 
lege graduates for the latter. In the spec- 
ialities such as manual training and commer- 
cial subjects, higher wages must be paid 
based upon the law of supply and demand. 


AN INTERESTING HISTORICAL DOCUMENT 


Mr. William W. Bartlett, chairman of the Eau 
Claire County War History Committee, recently 
unearthed in the archives of his library a letter 
written on October 24, 1862, by the then county 
superintendent of Kau Claire county. This was 
just after the county superintendency in Wisconsin 
had been created. The occasion of the letter was 
an institute held at Eau Claire. It will prove 
interesting reading to many Wisconsin teachers. 
The letter follows: 

‘ Eau Claire, October 24, 1862. 
To the Wisconsin Journal of Education: 

It is proper that some account should be given 
of the Normal Class held at this place for two 
weeks commencing October 7th. 

We esteem ourselves very fortunate, inasmuch 
as Prof. Allen could not be present, that he was 


able to secure the services of one so competent as 
Prof. J. G. Pickard. The class numbers about 
fifty and we have the reputation of its being a 
class of more than an average ability. Away up 
in the northwest among the Indians it is probable 
such opportunities are better appreciated than 
where literary and educational advantages are 
more common. 

We were also favored by the presence of Hon. 
J. L. Pickard, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, who took part in the exercise and also 
gave us one of his most interesting and practical 
lectures. 

The following resolution 
adopted at the close: 


Was unanimously 

Resolved, That we tender the sincere thanks of 
this institute to the educational department of this 
state for affording us this advantage, to our teach- 
er, Mr. J. G. Pickard, for his instruction and the 
interest he has manifested in our improvement. 
to Mr. L. S. Hall for his kindness in giving us the 
use of his schoolroom, and to the public generally 
for their kind entertainment. 

The fall examination of teachers has just passed. 
The number of teachers is small. I fear not enough 
to supply our schools and they better not be sup- 
plied than to have such as have pretended to teach. 
It is the “Blind leading the blind.” We have a 
fair proportion of good teachers. 

The results of the spring examination were as 


follows: First grade, 7; second grade, 7; third 
grade, 19; rejected, 7. 
The results of this fall is as follows: First 


grade, 1; third grade, 7: rejected, 2. I conclude 
that the proportion of first and second grade are 
as good as in most other counties. 

The people are taking most interest in schools 
and I think the system of county superintendent is 
popular with teachers, 

Yours truly, 
A. KIDDER, 
County Supt. 


Thank Goodness it Ends at Death! 


Every teacher now and then gets a communica- 
tion she would like to frame. 

Here is a copy of one recently received by a 
Cleveland teacher: 

“To whatever sent the Truant Officer to my door 
yesterday. 

“Florence absence was due to illness. She is 
not incorrigible or neither am I carless in sending 
her to her classes. Sickness is the only reason she 
is ever kept home for, and I think it is exceeding 
authority to send the Truant Officer two hours after 
school is called. They ought to furnish ambu- 
lances to carry sick children back and forth to 
school. You people seem to think the Brain is alli 
that is necessary to feed, let the body look out for 
itself. It is a good thing that school jurisdiction 
ends at death or when a child arrives at the gate 
of heaven St. Peter will ask the prevailing question, 
‘Where is your school certificate?’ ” 

Truth as well as poetry in that! 
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THE NEWSPAPERS AND THE SCHOOLS 


For more than twenty years the writer 
has tried to keep in touch with what the 
newspapers throughout the state have been 
saying regarding important matters affect- 
ting the public schools. During this period 
there has been a constantly increasing vol- 
ume of newspaper writing, and especially of 
editorial expression, regarding every phase 
of the management of the schools,—the 
pruning of the curriculm, the introduction of 
new studies, the extension of the compulsory 
school age, the habits and the discipline of 
pupils, the increase of teachers’ salaries, and 
so on, ad libitum. At the present time, there 
are probably few newspapers in the state 
which do not give a considerable amount of 
space to a discussion of school questions, 
alike of local and of general significance. 
And not only has the volume of educational 
writing constantly increased, but its quality 
has greatly improved. There is newspaper 
editorial writing on school questions to-day 
which, to say the least, is up to the standard 
of the best educational writing that one finds 
in general or in educational magazines.. By 
way of illustration there may be mentioned 
the editorial writing in such newspapers as 
the Milwaukee “Journal”, the Green Bay 
“Gazette”, the Kenosha “News”, and the 
Madison “State Journal’. Other news- 
papers might be added to the list; but recent 
editorials in the papers mentioned have im- 
pressed the writer particularly with their 
acumen, sanity, and public-spiritedness. 

There is one tendency which is growing in 
the newspapers of the state and which ought 
to be encouraged by school people. We fre- 
quently read articles written by high-school 
pupils in different towns and cities, and pub- 
lished in the local newspapers. Usually these 
articles relate to matters of general educa- 
tional interest to the communities in which 
they have been written. They often present 
points of view which catch the public eye 
more readily and hold it more securely than 
articles written from an adult, and especially 
from a professional, standpoint. A _ pupil’s 
phrasing of a principle is sometimes better 
adapted to impressing lay readers than a 


.teacher’s phrasing of the same principle. 


Editorial Comment on Current Educational Problems 
PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA 


University of Wisconsin 
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There is a further impression which will be 
made on any one who will read what the 
newspapers of the state have to say about the 
schools. He can not escape the conviction 
that education in this state is a tremendous 
business, and that it is becoming constantly 
more elaborate and complex; that vast re- 
sources are being required to operate the 
schools, and that the expenditures are in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. Everywhere 
over the state plans are being made for new 
educational buildings, for increased and im- 
proved equipment, for additions to teachers’ 
salaries, for the enlargement of the teaching 
staff in all schools, for the engagement of 
medical inspectors and nurses, for the estab- 
lishment of facilities to provide for the rec- 
reational as well as for the intellectual life of 
pupils, for the special care and training of 
defectives and delinquents of every sort, for 
more comprehensive and expert supervision, 
and so on at almost any length. Education 
in this state is an undertaking of immense 
proportions, and it is straining forward in 
every community. Nothing can impede its 
progress except the physical and intellectual 
limitations of those who are in positions of 
responsibility. It requires men and women 
of superior mental and physical endowment 
and endurance to manage this enormously 
extensive and complicated business. Com- 
pared with the work of a superintendent of 
schools, or a principal of a large school, or a 
supervisor, the work of a manager of a store 
or a shop or a manufacturing plant or a bank 
or a law office seems like child’s play. Talk 
about the superintendent of schools not being 
a business man; how many other men in any 
community are responsible for as big a bus- 
iness plant as he is? 


Summer Study. 


The teacher who does not spend a part of 
the summer vacation in intellectual refresh- 
ment can not expect to keep in touch with 
educational progress in these times. It 
might have been possible in an earlier day for 
a teacher to bid good-bye to professional 
study, once he received his normal school or 
college diploma, and still maintain his place 
in the educational procession, but he can not 
do this any longer. Education in all its de- 
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partments is in such a mobile condition in 
respect alike to aims, to materials, and to 
methods of instruction, that a teacher must 
constantly preserve the attitude of the stu- 
dent or‘he will speedily fall out of joint with 
the times. Superintendents and supervisors 
everywhere appreciate this fact, and they are 
discussing ways and means of helping teach- 
ers to grow intellectually and professionally 
while they are in service. There is no dif- 
ference of opinion among those who have had 
experience with all practicable methods of 
promoting the growth of teachers in service 
that enrollment during part of the long va- 
cation in a university or normal school will 
prove the most refreshing and practically 
helpful. 

The University of Wisconsin is constantly 
increasing and perfecting its facilities for 
helping teachers in service, as well as those 
who are preparing for service. Every effort 
is made to provide a summer program which 
will meet the needs of teachers in every de- 
partment of our educational system. A 
teacher should gain rest and relaxation as 
well as intellectual and professional advance- 
ment during her summer vacation. The 
University provides opportunities for re- 
laxation, as well as for intellectual growth, 
in unusual variety and fullness. There is 
probably no educational institution which is 
more happily situated for vacation study-than 
is the University of Wisconsin; and those 
who are responsible for the program of sum- 
mer work plan it so that teachers may enjoy 
the exceptional natural advantages while 
pursuing courses of study adapted to one’s 
interests and special needs. 

The courses in education in the summer 
session of the University have always been 
conducted with a view to ministering to the 
needs of teachers in service. Next summer 
the scope of the educational work will be 
enlarged so as to include several courses de- 
signed for those who are engaged in superin- 
tending, supervising or teaching in elemen- 
tary or grammar grades. Superintendent 
Meek, of Madison, is now permanently con- 
nected with the Department of Education in 
the University, and he will conduct courses 
in the summer session which will relaie di- 
rectly and concretely to the work of the 
superintendent and the supervisor in their 
dealings with the board of education and the 
community, as well as to the work of the 
teacher in the class-room. Superintendent 
Kent, of Duluth, has consented to spend the 
summer at the University conducting courses 
in problems of elementary education in re- 
spect particularly to the construction of a 
curriculum. He will offer a special course on 


the teaching of reading, in which he will deal 
with questions pertaining to the selection of 
material and methods of presenting it in 
accordance with psychological principles un- 
derlying the art of reading. 

In addition to the work offered by Super- 
intendent Meek and Superintendent Kent, 
there will be courses dealing with the teach- 
ing of arithmetic, spelling, language, and 
grammar in elementary and grammar 
grades. These courses will be conducted by 
Miss Wilson, grammar grade supervisor in 
the schools of Cincinnati. The purpose of 
these courses is to give to supervisors and 
teachers the best thought of the day regard- 
ing the most effective methods of presenting 
the fundamental subjects of instruction in 
the elementary schools. 

In addition to these specialized courses, 
there will be general courses dealing with 
psychology, mental development, technique 
of instruction, social development, super- 
vised study, the junior high school, school 
service, history of education, statistical 
methods in education, and moral education. 

In addition to the courses in education 
proper, there will be a full program of 
courses in all other departments. During 
the afternoons and evenings throughout the 
entire summer there will be general lectures 
dealing with a great variety of topics of in- 
terest to teachers as well as to laymen. 
There will also be a rich program of plays, 
games, and entertainments so that the in- 
dividual may choose according to his special 
predilection. With such a program of 
academic and professional courses as well as 
general lectures and entertainments, the 
University hopes to be of genuine service to 
every teacher who may come to Madison for 
the summer session. 


THE AWAKENING 


It took a long time for the financial inter- 
ests of the country to become aware of the 
fact that the profession of teaching was de- 
clining because the tangible rewards were not 
adequate to enlist the interest of young men 
and women possessing superior intellectual 
and personal qualifications. At last, how- 
ever, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, through about 400 of its branches in 
the ‘various cities of the country, has en- 
tered upon a campaign to make teaching 
attractive by placing it upon a par finan- 
cially with the best paid of other profes- 
sions. The Chamber of Commerce, repre- 
senting in its membership much of the mene- 
tary power of the country, is attacking the 
problem at the right point, and it is appar- 
ently in dead earnest in its desire to make it 
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worth while for leaders in American life to 
engage in teaching as a life work. The re- 
port of the Chamber puts emphasis on the 
fact, which teachers have been stressing for 
a long time, that the schools play the chief 
role in determining the intellectual, social 
and even physical qualities of our people, 
and so the schools should be manned by 
persons who represent the best ideals in 
American life,—persons who are well built 
physically, who have good health, who have 
well-balanced, keen intellects, and who pos- 
sess attractive personal traits. Such indi- 
viduals will be sought after, of course, by 
managers of industries as well as by super- 
‘ntendents of schools, and those who can 
offer the greatest material rewards will se- 
cure the prizes. We have been repeating 
these propositions in one form or another 
for many years, and it is comforting to note 
that finally the most conservative men in 
America, the financial magnates, have begun 
to sense the situation and are determined to 
co-operate in making the profession of teach- 
ing one that will be well spoken of instead of 
ignored or derided by our “best” people. 


THE N. E. A. 


The National Education Association should 
be, and is in the way of becoming, the larg- 
est and most influential professional organ- 
ization in the world. The membership is in- 
creasing rapidly, it is approaching the 
hundred thousand mark and there is no 
reason why it should not extend far beyond 
this. There are approximately 650,000 
teachers in the public schools of Americ¢a, 
and it is within reason to suppose that at 
least half of them have a serious interest in 
teaching, and feel some measure of pride in 
being a member of the profession. It must 
be that at least half of all the teachers in our 
country have been required to give evidence 
of possessing good intellectual, moral, and 
professional qualities in order to be permit- 
ted to teach, and it should be regarded, and 
probably is regarded, by such persons as a 
badge of honor to hold a teacher’s certificate. 
It would seem that any person who has been 
awarded a teacher’s certificate after an hon- 
est inquiry concerning his character, his in- 
tellectual ability, and his professional insight 
and skill would wish to ally himself with all 
others who have successfully undergone sim- 
ilar tests and received certificates entitling 
them to practice their profession. It is our 
prediction that the time will come, and rea- 
sonably svon, when at least half of the teach- 
ers in this country will be enrolled as mem- 
bers of the re-organized National Educa- 
tion Association. 


A FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


There is a strong movement under way 
in Washington to re-organize the federal 
departments and to establish a department 
of social welfare which would include edu- 
cation. Most people familiar with the needs 
of education in this country will probably 
look upon this movement with disfavor. 
What is needed is a separate department of 
education which shall be as independent and 
as well-equipped to do effective work in its 
proper field as any other department is in 
its special field. Make education a division 
of the department of social welfare and it 
will occupy no more important position than 
it does now. It will continue to be a bureau. 

Education will not receive the attention it 
should receive in this country; the profes- 
sion of teaching will not be put on a par with 
other professions; young people of strong 
intellect and personality will not be drawn 
into the profession, until education is given 
as prominent a position in federal, state, 
and local governmental organization and 
operation as is given to commerce, to politics, 
to agriculture, or to any other great in- 
terest or activity. The Smith-Towner bill 
is designed to establish education upon a par 
with the other vital interests of the nation. 
Educational people should not relax in their 
efforts to have this bill enacted into law. 


GREEN BAY TO THE REAR 


According to a Green Bay newspaper, 
teachers are leaving the East Side schools 
for positions in other places where they are 
offered larger compensation. This news- 
paper says that the resignations of strong 
teachers have been accepted as a matter of 
course. Whenever a teacher has become dis- 
satisfied with a low salary no effort has been 
made to keep him, the theory being that 
teachers willing to accept low salaries are 
good enough for Green Bay. Superintendent 
Burton is quoted in this paper as saying that 
he is in favor of giving competent teachers 
higher salaries when they have been offered 
more money elsewhere, and cannot be retain- 
ed unless their salaries are increased. Prob- 
ably Superintendent Burton has not been cor- 
rectly quoted, but the occasion should not be 
let pass without saying that such a policy is 
disastrous to the spirit of any school system. 
It is followed in some places and always, so 
far as the writer has observed, with dis- 
astrous results to the spirit of any school 
system. When teachers feel that the only 
way they can secure decent salaries is to get 
invitations to go elsewhere, they cannot be in 
the right frame of mind to do high grade 
teaching. No one can teach effectively if he 
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is in an antagonistic attitude toward the sys- 
tem in which he works. If he is laboring 
under the impression, whether he be right or 
wrong, that he is treated unfairly, he never 
can use his talents to the best advantage in 
the classroom. This can be taken as axioma- 
tic. And it is impossible to prevent a teacher 
from feeling that he is dealt with unfairly if 
he thinks he is not being paid a reasonable 
salary simply because he has not received a 
cal! from another community. The situation 
is altogether different when teachers feel they 
are being paid as liberally as the funds of a 
community will allow,even though they might 
be paid more liberally some other place. 
They may leave when they are invited to join 
another school, but they will not be in an an- 
tagonistic attitude while they remain in the 
first community. Any one who feels that the 
community is playing fair with him accord- 
ing to its resources will be apt to play fair 
with the community ; there will be occasional 
exceptions, of course, but take one hundred 
teachers chosen at random, and ninety-five of 
them will do their best work if they think the 
community is doing its best by them. But 
these same ninety-five will not do their level 
best if they feel that the community is taking 
advantage of them. 

The newspaper referred to above says that 
the Green Bay schools are in a demoralized 
condition; that there is a lack of adequate 
school facilities, and the morale of the schools 
is low, and all because of the policy of keep- 
ing teachers’ salaries down to the minimum. 
It is a serious situation when newspapers 
have to lambast educational officers in order 
to induce them to keep the schools of a com- 
munity up-to-date. 


‘“ THE SNAPPY LITTLE TEACHER” 


It is our guess that no reader of these 
Comments ever before saw a reference to a 
teacher as a “snappy” little person. But 
there appeared recently in an Oklahoma 
paper an article written by the editor after a 
visit to the educational convention at Musko- 
gee; and since we have said in these Com- 
ments from time to time that in their appear- 
ance and personal characteristics teachers are 
becoming less like traditional pedagogues and 
more like the members of other professions, 
we may quote, with commendation and appre- 
ciation, the article by the Oklahoma editor: 

‘What a contrast there is between the gen- 
eral appearance of schoo] teachers today and 
ten years ago! 

“Ten years ago you could not look upon a 
meeting of a teachers’ association without 
being more or less depressed. Nine-tenths 
of them very apparently had been dressed 


from the bargain counters. They looked 
poor and they acted poor. There was no 
style or sparkle about them. There was no 
animation in their manners, no radiance in 
their smiles. 

“Until I saw a meeting of some hundreds of 
school teachers in Muskogee the other day I 
had not realized what miracles have been 
wrought by their greater prosperity. At 
the dinner hour about 200 women teachers 
were gathered in the Severs hotel. If I had 
not inquired and found out that they were 
teachers, I would have taken them for young 
college or society girls. They looked healthy 
and happy. They were smiling and viva- 
cious. They were charmingly dressed. 

“They were giving the lie to that stupid 
theory that school teachers are naturally 
dowdy. Their suits were smart, their 
dresses pretty. They had furs and pretty 
veils and smart shoes. They were ordering 
roast beef and chicken and chocolate parfaits 
instead of weak tea and toast. Among them- 
selves they were having a wonderfully good 
time combining pleasure with their business. 
They were living and enjoying as men and 
women, carrying on the most important work 
of the world, should be able to live and enjoy. 

“Nothing is so destructive to health, happi- 
ness and efficiency as having the wolf snarl- 
ing at the door. Nothing paralyzes the men- 
tal powers like worry over making ends meet. 
Only supermen and superwomen are able to 
override and overcome such obstacles—the 
power is not in the average woman, or for 
that matter, in the average man.” 


CANDIDATES FOR THE ANANIAS CLUB. 


A representative of the school board at 
Chilton stated at the last school board meet- 
ting in Madison that the writer had stated 
in these Comments that a teacher should feel 
free to break her contract at any time. The 
writer has cudgelled his memory and he can- 
not recall ever having written or spoken any- 
ching about teachers keeping or breaking 
their contracts. If he had said anything on 
this topic it would have been directly con- 
trary to what the gentleman from Chilton 
charged him with saying. This appears to 
be a case of cold-blooded misrepresentation, 
and the gentleman from Chilton will have to 
be enrolled in the Ananias Club unless he can 
produce evidence showing that the charge he 
made is true. 

There is another candidate for the Club, 
too. A schoolman, one who is old enough and 
experienced enough to know better, said at 
a recent meeting of schoolmen that the writer 
had said in these Comments that it was no- 
body’s business how a teacher conducted 
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herself outside of the schoolroom. We can- 
not recall ever having put forth such a pro- 
position. It would give us pain to have to 
put this gentleman into the Ananias Club; 
but in reality he has already elected himself 
thereto unless he can produce evidence in 
support of the truthfulness: of his charge. 


Noisy Schools. 


In the October Journal criticism was made 
in these Comments of the lack of foresight 
on the part of school officers in locating 
school buildings in noisy sections of towns 
and cities. A number of readers of the 
Journal have written in to say that they are 
victims of a policy which fails to take ac- 
count of the necessity for quiet in order that 
effective work may be done in the school- 
room. Among others who have expressed 
themselves regarding this matter, Professor 
Thomas Lloyd Jones of the University has 
commended the effort to secure zones of 
quiet about all public school buildings. He 
has called attention to another phase of the 
matter which needs to be stressed, and the 
writer is permitted to quote—with hearty 
approval—the following paragraphs from 
Professor Jones’ letter :— 





“Buildings are so constructed that teachers 
and pupils are compelled to work under an 
unnecessary strain due to noise and confu- 
sion incident to the running of a modern 
school. 

“Let me be concrete. The rule seems to 
be to put manual training in the basement 
and the gymnasium under the auditorium or 
study hall. The power saw in the basement 
must be operated during school intermission, 
or teachers must work under excessive strain, 
This operates against the manual training 
work and against all other school work with- 
in the zone of the noise. Last year I satina 
room on the third floor in a building which 
cost a million and a quarter dollars observ- 
ing the work in Physics and heard the band 
saw in the basement. For the reason given 
above, shops should be detached from the 
main building or made only one story in 
height. There are scores of excellent exam- 
ples of this thoughtfulness and more ex- 
amples of careless planning. 

“It is equally important that the gym- 
nasium should be one story in height and de- 
tached from the main building. Then, and 
then only, will it be possible to have free and 
undepressed play, and in consequence, normal 
physical training.” 


The Technique of Supervising Study Perlods 


Prin. Geo. A. Bassford, Janesville, Wis. High School 


In considering the advisability of intro- 
ducing supervised or directed study, one of 
the problems confronted at the beginning is 
that of the technique of supervising the study 
period. It was with this in mind that the 
following syllabus was developed. 

I. Technique of preliminary essentials. 
A. As to proper atmosphere. 
1. Work should be well routinized. 
2. Everything should be suggestive of appli- 
cation to task in hand. 
B. On part of pupils. 
1. Should understand what is expected of 
them in the subject. 
a. Should know aims of specific subject. 
bh. Should know how to attain these aims. 
1. From class instruction. 
2. From printed instructions distributed 
to them. 


”» 


3. From individual instruction. 
C. On part of teacher. 
1. Preparation. 
a. Have plans made carefully in advance; 


tests ready: work on blackboard; mate- 


rial ready for distribution; ete. 

b. Know varying abilities of pupils so as 
to supervise effectively. Note: Prof. 
Stout of Northwestern advises this. 

2. Attitude. 

a. Pleasant voice; attractive dress; quiet, 

svmpathetic, dignified demeanor. All 


essentialiy part of teacher’s technique. 


3. Knowledge of subject. 
a. Must know thoroughly in all its appli 
cations. 
b. Specific instructions. 


1. As to material to use. 
Exact portions of text; reference 
books; maps; collaterial reading; 
source material; ete. 

2. As to methods to use. 
Memorize; whole or part; continuous 
or rest; outline; brief; draw maps; 
solve problems; complete tests in 
book; answer questions; formulate 
similar example; ete. 


3. As to results to attain. 
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Pupil be able to summarize or recite 
in oral or written recitation; draw 
maps; demonstrate; dramatize; pre- 
sent source material ; brief; ete. 

4. As to difficulties. 
Anticipate them and 

a. Explain those parts more care- 
fully. 

b. Refer pupils to a number of 
similar difficulties and have 
them see relations to problem 
at hand. 

5. As to pupil’s interests. 
Arouse these to task at hand by 

a. Personal application. Makes 
problem concrete. Merriman 
believes in this. 

b. Local application. | Connect 
with local situations if possible. 


II. Technique of class instruction. 


> 


1. 


— 


Co 


9 


0. 


Recitation (Hall-Quest savs ordinarily one- 
fifth time). 
Perspective 
teacher. 


given by either pupil or 
Statement by pupil or teacher of exact 
scope of day’s recitation. 
Opportunity for pupils to raise big points 
which caused difficulty in past work. 
Good plan in such subjects as algebra. 
Methods of recitation “proper.” 
a. Question and answer, either oral or 
written. 
b. Special topics by pupils. 
c. Demonstration by pupils. 
d. Questions from pupils on recitation. 
Summary of recitation by pupils. 


Assignment (Hall-Quest says ordinarily two- 
fifths time). 


On part of pupil. 

a. He must understand the importance of 
getting this clear. 

On part of teacher. 

a. General instructions. 

1. Always assign in time for preparation 
to be well started in class if not com- 
pleted. 

2. Be 


sure that class understands as- 
signment clearly. 


‘ 


Summary. 
a. Give pupil opportunity to ask questions 
on assignment to clarify it. 
b. Have pupil (sometimes teacher) sum- 
marize task at hand and state methods 
of accomplishing it. 


C. The Study Period (Hall-Quest says ordina- 


rily two-fifths time). 


General statement. 

Be prompt, precise, orderly; have things 
routinized ; no distraction by loud talking. 
All desire for communication indicated by 
raising of hand. ‘Teacher quietly moves 
to pupil and converses in whisper. Every- 
thing businesslike. 

Pupil’s part or method. 

a. Reflect for short period to decide best 
method of procedure with task. Saves 
time and confusion. 

b. All go to work at once at 
Texts, reference books, maps, etc. 

Teacher’s part or method. 

a. Object: To get pupil to work efficient- 
ly without help. 

b. Method of accomplishing “a.” 

1. Moving about studying pupil’s at- 
tack. 
a. Does he start as though he under- 
stood task ? 
b. Does he attack 
methods ? 


work with correct 


ce. Does he use correct material ? 
“ce 


d. Does he use “ce” in 
quence ? 


correct se- 


2. Watching various groups. 
a. Brighest group. 

1. Watch carefully at first to get 
“pace” and then give additional 
work. 

2. Guide them for more rapid pro- 
motion. 

b. Middle group. 
ce. Slowest group. 

Watch these groups carefully all 

time. Need most help. 


w 


Methods of helping. 
a. General statement. 

1. Pupil and teacher should be on 
such terms that pupil will tell 
difficulties frankly and_ freely. 

2. Teacher diagnoses case from in- 
terests, home environment, past 
performances, ete. 

b. Individual errors. 


1. Mav ask pertinent questions te. 


see if pupil has problem clearly 
in mind. 

2. May review work thus far to see 
if pupil’s process of thinking was 
logical and coherent. 
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3. May find errors in work. 

By questions, application of past 
knowledge, logical outlines, drill, 
etc., may lead pupil to discover 
error and correct. 

a. If not done reasonably soon or 
well, arbitrarily correct and 
start off again. 

4. May find pupil’s progress blocked. 
Question pupil to see if he can 
find for self what stopped prog- 
ress. Do this in logical se- 
quence. 


5. May find pupil hopelessly lost. 
May make special appointment 
for help. 


ce. Class errors. 


1. May find errors common to class. 
Stop work and do either of fol- 
lowing or both: 

a. With teacher leading in dis- 
cussion get class to discover er- 
rors and correct. 

b. Have some 
demonstrate. 

e. May drill 
ways. 


successful pupil 
Danger here. 
class in various 
4. Method of marking. 
Mark down notes in book as teacher 
moves about class. These notes to be 
basis for later judgments. 


THE DODDERING AGE OF FORTY-THREE . 


The Kenoaha Herald tells the story of a high 
schoo] teacher in the eastern part of the country and 
who wished to move to the middlewest. She was 
a college graduate, had taken post-graduate work, 
extension courses in various branches, and was 
thoroughly equipped for her work. She made ap- 
plication for a position in a town where teachers 
were known to be scarce, and the board, upon ex- 
amining into her record, found no blemish or 
fault or failure except that she had reached “the 
doddering age of forty-three,’ and the rule was 
to employ no teacher over thirty-five. It is need- 
less to say her splendid record availed nothing. 

Says the Herald: 

“The absurdity of the thing is plain, and it is 
probable that if the citizens of the town in ques- 
tion were really awake to what is going on they 
would rise in a body and demand the repeal of 
that school board rule. 

“The teacher in her forties, accomplished, skill- 
ful, settled down to teaching as her life work, is 
infinitely more valuable than the inexperienced 
young normal school graduate. 

“There are more reasons than poor pay for 


teacher shortages. One of them is school authori- 
ties who cut out valuable teaching material by a 
ridiculous age limit or by a rule against married 
teachers.” 


DO YOU DRILL AND TEST AND FORGET 
TO TEACH? 

Probably all grade teachers teach, drill and 
test. They must make use of these teaching proc- 
esses if they aspire to teach at all. But, many 
teachers test pupils before they have adequately 
taught and drilled them. And some teachers do 
very well in drilling and testing but seldom do 
any real teaching. No doubt it takes far more 
skill to teach than it does to either drill or test. 
To really develop a subject or piece of subject- 
matter with a group of children requires more 
skill than the average teacher possesses. Most of 
the work in our schools consists of drill upon the 
work of the text together with the use of test ques- 
tions. The latter are mainly of the whal and 
where variety rather than the why and how kind 
which provoke thought and stimulate boys and 
girls to compare and judge for themselves. 

To teach in the true sense requires a genuine 
mastery of the subject-matter in all its related 
parts. The teacher not only must know the facts 
but she must have them organized into a compact 
unit having a beginning and an end, logically con- 
sidered. She must know also how the mind of 
the child unfolds, and so far as any particular 
body of knowledge is concerned she needs to know 
which power of the child’s mind must be active— 


memory, imagination, judgment, or what not. 
Sometimes several mental powers must be called 


into play, and the real teacher has a feeling, more 
or less conscious at the time, of how the child’s 
mind is working. A good teacher, in short, is 
able to analyze and to organize subject matter, on 
the one hand, and, on the other hand she under 
stands the mental processes by which the child 
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learns and grows and develops. 


Dr. Alice Hamilton, a graduate of the Medical Col- 
lege of the University of Michigan, is the first woman 
to be given a place in the faculty of Harvard College. 
Dr. Hamilton is an assistant professor in the medical 
department. 


A celebrated vocalist was in a motor car acci- 
dent one day. A paper, after recording the acci- 
dent, added: ‘‘We are happy to state that he was 
able to appear the following evening in three 
pieces.’’——Baptist Banner. 

“What is the meaning of ‘alter ego?’’’ asked the 
teacher of the beginners’ class in Latin. 

“It means the ‘other I,’’’ responded a pupil. 

“Give me a sentence containing the phrase.” 

“He winked his alter ego.’’——Boston Transcript. 

G. Stanley Hall says, “Of all things that a teacher 
should know how to do, the most important, without 
any exception, is to be able to tell a story.” 
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Drawing and Hand Work for March 


An Outline for Grades One to Eight 


3y the Art School Normal Art Department of the Milwaukee State Normal School 


ELSA E. ULBRICHT, ETHEL R. 


Drawing and Composition. 

Just as our design is based on proportion 
so is all drawing. We can go to nature for 
beautiful proportion, pleasing space division 
and graceful curves. 

Drawing is the basis for all design. We 
learn to see and to feel things correctly, and 
to represent them as truly as we can. This 
takes time and a great deal of practice. 

Let us plan a few nature drawing lessons 
for the primary, intermediate and grammar 
grades, and make use of them for some dec- 
orative compositions. 


Outline for Grammar Grades. 

In the spring time we are especially inter- 
ested in the trees when the leaves first begin 
to show. This is a good time to study them 
and to learn one from the other, not only by 
shape of leaf and kind of bark, but by charac- 
teristic form through proportion. 

For example, take the elm and oak. The 
typical elm begins to spread its branches 
about two-thirds up on the height of the tree 
while the oak branches half or a little less 
than half the distance up from the base. The 
branches of the oak spread almost at right 
angles with the trunk while the branches of 
the elm grow upward and then spread a huge 
bouquet. Then study the proportions of 
small branches to main branches and to the 
trunk. Study carefully the joinings of 
branches to the trunk. In this same manner 
we can compare other trees and study their 
proportions. 

Let us paint the trees which we can see 
from our school room windows, keeping these 
general principles in mind. With a very 
little color and more water in the brush we 
can suggest the general proportions of the 
tree. Now compare it with the tree you are 
working from, and paint a silhouette with a 
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darker value of paint, correcting our first 
drawing as we progress. 

Charcoal is a very good medium to use be- 
cause large masses can be represented in a 
simple way eliminating detail. 

Landscape illustration in the upper grades 
is a good exercise in proportion. After a 
study has been made of trees without foliage 
the problem of arranging them in a decora- 
tive way is a very interesting one. Sugges- 
tions from the children will give enough 
subject-matter so that a pleasing landscape 
composition may be made. Some will wish 
to use, besides the trees, sky and ground, 
fields, rivers, paths, and lake. These must 
be used in the right relationship and in 
correct perspective. 

Having considered the possibilities of sub- 
ject-matter, let us consider how these may be 
arranged in space. 

As a preliminary lesson, let us divide the 
space to be used for our decoration, into hor- 
izontal and vertical space divisions of good 
proportion, limiting their number to two 
horizontal and six vertical lines. These 
divide the whole space like a plaid and will 
form the basis of our landscape design, the 
horizontal lines used as divisions between 
sky and ground and the vertical lines for the 
trees. See Plate 1, Figures 1 and 2. One 
of the horizontal lines may be considered the 
horizon line or eye level. This must remain 
horizontal if considered as a water line. See 
Plate 2, Figure 3. They may be changed to 
represent hills or fields, but the proportion- 
ate space between them should remain the 
same as that considered in the first plan 

ade. Plate 1, Figures 1 and 2. The ver- 
‘ical spaces, resolved into trees, should also 
be kept the same proportions as_ planned, 
though the rigid straight lines should be 
changed according to the tree growths 
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studied in the previous lessons. 

The introduction of a path or river is a 
lesson in perspective,—the sides of the path, 
generally parallel, being made to converge 
to a vanishing point somewhere in the hor- 
izon line. A new vanishing point must be 
taken for every turn in the path. In this 
way, the path will always remain flat in the 
picture. See Plate 2, Figures 1 and 2. Note 
that when the horizon line is low, the fore 
shortening is very great (See Plate 2, Figure 
Zi 

The compositions thus drawn in outline, 
may be painted in flat washes of color, 
according to a pleasing and harmonious color 
scheme worked out beforehand. They may 
then be used as decorations for the problem 





made in the handwork lessons (See Hand- 


work Lesson, Plate 3). 


Outline for Intermediate Grades. 

An interesting flower study can be made 
from the several blossoming plants or bulbs 
in your school room windows. 

Let us plan our drawing on a large sheet 
of paper. First study the proportions and 
placing of various parts. Block in the shape 
of the masses so as to get an idea of propor- 
tion and arrangement. When this is cor- 
rectly sketched in, criticise the drawing from 
the standpoints of proportion, characteriza- 
tion, and composition. Then study the fore- 
shortening of each individual blossom and 
leaf. 

When we have a good drawing let us use 
a finder and select a composition from our 
study that will make a pleasing decoration 
for the portfolio we have just completed 
This may include a space for lettering if de- 
sired. See Handwork Lesson, Plate 5. 

After our final drawing has been finished 
in every detail, we may trace it onto the 
portfolio or on another piece of paper which 
may be mounted onto the folio. Color it 
in flat washes of colors which have been 
planned for good color combinations before- 
hand. 


Outline for Primary Grades. 

Through free illustration in the lower 
grades, the principles or proportion may be 
applied in the same way as in the lessons in 
design. March illustrations bound into a 
booklet How the Wind Helps or Windy Days 
can be carried out in water color, colored 
crayons, or in paper cutting, or a combina- 
tion of two of these. The water color work 


may all be in the nature of flat washes to rep- 
resent the backgrounds or settings for the 
pictures, and the illustrations may be com- 
pleted in crayon or paper cuttings arranged 
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and pasted. Even spacing should be avoided 
at all times. The method of applying flat 
washes should be taught. Prepare enough 
color in the cover of the water-color box; 
then with a brush full of color, draw it 
straight across the paper, and follow it by a 
second stroke of the saturated brush in the 
same manner, meeting the first, until the en- 
tire space is covered. Wipe the brush on the 
cloth, and lift off the surplus paint which 
has gathered at the lower edge of the space 
painted. For the book, a margined page is 
more pleasing than one without margins. 
Measure margins on a 6 x 9 inch bogus 
paper as follows.—top and right edge 
14 inch; bottom 1 inch; left 114 inches 
(allowing for the binding). From this cut 


the centre leaving the frame which can be 


used as a guide for all the pages, by drawing 
a line along its inner edge. 

Where figures are to be used, the best 
action can be obtained by using “stick-men” 
or straight line action figures. Good pro- 
portion, according to the proportions of the 
children who pose, as well as good action 
should be considered. Poses which have de- 
cided action should be tried first because the 
proportions of the several parts of the figure 
can more easily be felt when there is a defi- 
nite change in direction. An oval for the 
head and single lines to indicate the direc- 
tions, may be used. The figures may be 
practiced upon the blackboard or upon a trial 
sheet of paper before they are used in the 
illustration itself. (See Plate 4, Figure 1). 
The head in proportion to the body, depend- 
ing upon the age of the child, will be in the 
ratio of one to four and a half, or one to five. 

When placing the figures in the illustra- 
tion the size should be regulated according to 
the position of the figures in the picture,— 
the near one being large, those farther away, 
smaller. (See Plate 4, Figure 2), and only 
a few figures should be used for the whole 
composition. 

If the figures are sketched in very lightly, 
the thickness can be filled in, in mass, and 
crayon or water color may be used. 

Bind the booklet with two covers, sewing 
‘n and out in two places and tying into a knot 
or bow. 


Grammar Grade Handwork Problem. 
A File for Monthly Bills and Receipts. 


The following materials are needed for 
this problem :— 

Two cardboards 614 inches x 914 inches. 
One sheet of cover paper 1014 inches x 1414 
inches. One strip of book cloth 2 inches x 
914 inches. Two sheets of lighter colored 
cover paper 9 inches x 1414 inches. Two 
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PLATE 3 


strips same paper 3 inches x 6 inches. 
Twenty-four inches of cotton tape to harmo- 
nize with large sheet of cover paper. 

Let us place the cover paper (1014 inches 
x 1414 inches) upon the desk (right side 
down) so that the longest edges are in a hori- 
zontal position. Using a ruler find the 
middle of each of the long sides and between 
these two points draw a line which shall 
divide the paper into two equal parts. Draw 
two lines parallel to the center line (one on 
each side of it) 14, inches apart, thus allowing 
14 inch strip for a hinge. Place the card- 
boards upon the large sheet so that the long 
edges exactly touch the lines last drawn, be- 
ing careful that the extension of the cover 
paper is equal at the upper and lower ends 
of the boards (See Plate 3, Figure 1). (The 
dimensions given will afford a strip of 14 
inch for the back). Paste one cardboard at 
a time applying an even covering of paste to 
the under surface of the board, and rub 
firmly until it securly adheres. After fold- 
ing the strip of book cloth 2 inches x 914 
inches lengthwise through the center paste it 
exactly over the open space down between 
the covers so that the fold coincides with the 
first line drawn. 

Miter the corners of the large sheet, be- 
ing careful not to cut too closely, and with 
edge pasting, bind the extending paper light- 
ly around the upper and lower ends of the 
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boards. When these are securely pasted, 
the shorter ends to left and right are easily 
fitted into place. Before applying the lining, 
it is necessary to fasten the tapes. With a 
sharp sloyd or pocket knife cut two slits 14 
inch wide into each of the covers at equal 
distances from the upper and lower ends and 
14 inch in from the edge. Slip each of the 
tapes through from the outside and fasten 
the shorter end to the long end with a few 
neat stitches. 


The Making of the Envelopes Which Are to 
Serve as Linings. 

Divide each of the 3 inch x 6 inch strips 
into six parts by drawing lines lengthwise 
14 inch apart. With the help of a ruler fold 
these divisions back and forth so that it will 
appear as Figure 5, Plate 3. 

Place each of the remaining sheets 9 inches 
x 1414 inches with the longer edges horizon- 
tal and measure a 214 inch strip which shall 
serve as the flap of the envelope. Divide the 
remaining space in half by folding over the 
opposite edge to meet the line. See Figure 
4, Plate 3. Insert the bellows (Figure 5) 
at each of the ends and carefully paste. 
Apply the paste to folds x and y. Paste the 
envelopes on the inside of each cover, keeping 
the flaps toward the opening and permitting 
an equal extension of the covers on all outer 
edges. Figure 6, Plate 3. 
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Intermediate Grade Handwork Problem. 
Construction of Folio for Language Work. 
Use a large sheet of cover paper 20 inches 
x 25 inches which shall be suitable in color 
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and weight for folio and reduce to 181% 
inches x 23 inches. Place the sheet, right 
side down, with the shorter edge nearest to 
you. Lay off a horizontal space 4 inches 
from the top edge and another one 6 inches 
from the lower edge. See Figure 1, Plate 5. 
In the same manner lay off a vertical space 
6 inches from each side. With the help of 
a ruler carefully fold the paper inward on 
these lines, opening the sheet out flat for 
each new fold. Cut the heavy lines illus- 
trated and fold the shorter parts in first. 
As the wider part serves for the outside flap 
and may be fastened with a string attach- 
ment, place a dot 34, inch from the edge, half 
way between the two sides. Place a disk of 
cardboard over the dot and with an eyelet 
punch put a hole through the two thicknesses. 
Insert an eyelet and spread it. Attach a 
string which is long enough to wrap around 
the folder and wind the loose end about the 
disk. 


Question Box for the Wisconsin Rural Teacher 


Conducted by Principal Frank J. Lowth, Janesville. 


First Question: Suppose a mother med- 
les in school affairs and tries to dictate to the 
teacher,—what should be done about it? 


Answer: Of course the teacher is hired 
to run the school and it is her duty to deter- 
mine schedules of work, methods of pro- 
cedure, and ways of handling the children. 
Tf the teacher is competent to do her work, 
if she has ideas, if she is sympathetic, if she 
has the spirit of co-operation herself, usually 
no mother will bother her very much. It 
happens not infrequently that the teacher 
does not have a definite program of school 
activitives and is indecisive and inefficient in 
carrying on the work. If that is the case, it 
is an invitation to the meddlesome mother to 
interfere. In no case, however, should a 
teacher argue with the mother or get out of 
patience or show irritation. But true sereni- 
ty of spirit will come only when the teacher 
has ideas, thinks straight, and tries to do her 
best. 


Second Question: Is it proper to take 
-ome of the school time to practice for public 
nrograms? 


Answer: That depends somewhat on the 
nature of the programs, of course. If the 
program is of the right sort it will involve 
exercises which may very well be drilled upon: 
during school hours. Sometimes school pro- 
grams are largely spectacular in character, 


comprising tableaux, elaborate drills in cos- 
tume, foolish farces or dialogues, and the 
like. It would not be legitimate to use school 
time, usually, for rehearsing such numbers 
as those specified. But, if the programs are 
of the kind recommended in Bulletin No. 18, 
issued by Supt. Cary in 1913 on Social and 
Civic Center Work in Rural Schools,—then 
a teacher will be entirely justified in taking 
class time to rehearse the singing and the 
declamations. Every rural teacher should 
read, study and make practical use of the 
Bulletin referred to above. Within the last 
few months the writer has listened to a few 
dialogues and so-called plays at evening pro- 
grams which have been neither of educa- 
tional nor social value. Sometimes these are 
burlesques or take-offs on the work of the 
school itself, involving more or less of rather 
coarse joking. Th teacher and pupils should 
not take time for learning and presenting 
such material. It is not worth while, and 
there are so many better things. 

For example, why not have some numbers . 
on the program; such as the following: The 
Use of the Babcock Test, The Indians of 
Mainitowoc (or any other) County, Parlia- 
mentary Terms Explained, Relation of Birds 
to the Farmer, Recitations,—The Launching 
of the Ship, The Light on Deadman’s Bar, 
The Flag Goes By, Your Flag and My Flag, 

A Flag Exercise, Alfafa, The Selection and 
Care of Seed Corn. 
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A Suggestive Program for a Community 
Meeting. 

Subject: 
1. Music. 
2. Paper—The Magazine I Like Best, and 

Why. 

”. General Discussion. 

4. Recitation. 

. Paper—What Makes a Good Children’s 
300k, and Where Can It Be Found? 

%. General Discussion. 

7 Round Table— 
The Papers That Should Be 

Home. 

Infiuence of an Early Reading Habit. 

How to Satisfy the Love of Adventure in 

Boys’ Reading. 

Recent Books on 

Worth While. 
8. Music. 
*(Taken from Idaho Handbook for Rural 
teachers.) 

Third Question: How 
children from laughing? 

Answer: It would certainly be too bad 
if the children did not laugh. Why not let 
them laugh if there is something worth 
laughing at? The teacher should join in the 
general laughter, and she need not feel that 
she is hurting her dignity in so doing. The 
children need instruction as to what is really 
worth laughing at, and what is not. It is 
a question of standards, of ideals, of home 
and school habits, of kindness and courtesy 
‘0 others. The teacher should break up the 
vractice of giggling, but a good hearty laugh 
together, perhaps rather frequently, will do 
much to promote a wholesome schoolroom 
spirit and atmosphere. 

Fourth Question: What is the best method 
of stopping pupils from using slang, especial- 
lv during recitations? 

Answer: The excessive and _ habitual 
use of slang is largely the result of wrong 
‘community and home ideas and ideals. If 


Reading Matter in the Home. 


wt 


in Every 


Farm Life that Are 


can you keep 


pupils use slang habitually even during reci--" 


tations the teacher will never be able to break 
up the habit by any negative measures. 
What such children need are large and fre- 
quent doses of the best in literature. They 
need to be taught the richness of the English 
language. The teacher will gain little by ad- 
monishing the pupils to quit slang, but she 
will accomplish much by using every available 
means for building up a full and adequate 
vocabulary of the very best words of the 
other tongue. Let a teacher in such a 
school or community make much of all the 
work in the English language. Emphasize 


the use of words in every subject. Make 
much of the dictionary work. Have exer- 
cises in word analysis. Require a good deal 
of topical recitation and call attention to 
errors, requiring repetition of the correct 
forms. When a slang expression is used 
show what term or phrase could be used with 
nore exactness and fitness. Frankly admit 
that some slang expressions are very appro- 
priate and useful. The greater effort should 
be made to eliminate the bad by a _ super- 
abundance of the good. 

Fifth Question: If pupils have had no 
ork in orthoepy or phonics, should it not 
be taken up with them at least twice a week? 

Answer: A separate class is not re- 
quired for this kind of work, but every pupil 
in school needs both instruction and drill 
upon the elementary sounds of the language. 
Probably such work can best be done in con- 
nection with the reading. There are several 
good books which will be of value to the 
teacher. Write to the local training school or 
to the normal school and make inquiry. Send 
to the G. and C. Merriam Company of Spring- 
field, Mass. for their literature. This com- 
pany publishes the International Dictionary 
and they distribute several useful little book- 
lets free of cost. Above all things teach the 
children to use the dictionary intelligently 
as soon as they are old enough. In order to 
do this successfully each child should have a 
copy of the Secondary Dictionary and then 
the teacher should conduct class exercises on 
the pronunciation of words and the utterance 
of the vocal elements, with the dictionaries 
open. The less of formal definition, the 
better. What pupils need most of all is to 
be able. to give the elementary sounds as 
found in the chart of elementary sounds as 
pubiished by the G. and C. Merriam Com- 
pany. Especially make a study of the key 
words and drill the children upon them. 
then instruct and drill the children upon the 
exact interpretation of the diacritical mark- 
ings, 

(Concluded in April Number) 


Right Back at Him. 

An Englishman, talking against many things in 
America, happened to say to a friend in New York: 
“Why, even your newsboys can’t take a joke!” 

The American friend replied: “Just try the next 
one that comes along with some nonsense and see 
if he can’t answer you.” 

The Englishman agreed and stepped up to a 
newsie saying. “Hello, youngster, look at your 
nose and tell me what time it is.” 

The Boy quickly replied, “Aw, look at your own, 
mine ain’t running.” 

The talent of success is nothing more than doing 
what you can do well without a thought of fame. 

—Longfellow. 








A STANDARD COURSE IN SPELLING 
(Continued from January) 


ran 
read 
red 
rode 
root 
rose 
round 
run 
said 
saw 
say 
says 
school 
seed 
seven 


quarter 
quick 
quiet 
quite 
race 
raise 
reach 
ready 
rain 
reader 
rich 
rust 
roll 
recess 
remember 
rest 
ribbon 
ride 
right 
ring 


rent 
rock 
range 
reach 
rice 
road 
row 
saucer 
scholar 
second 
seem 
sentence 
separate 
several 
shadow 
sew 
shore 
shoulder 
since 
sir 


plant 
position 
pour 
press 
price 
problem 
promise 
proper 
railroad 
quit 





Second Grade 


shall 
she 
shoe 
shut 
sick 
sister 
sit 
six 
sky 
snow 
SOW 
soap 
stole 
store 
story 


Third Grade 


room 
rough 
running 
safe 

sand 

salt 

same 
Saturday 
scissors 
save 

see 

seen 

sea 

sell 

send 

sent 
September 
severe 
shake 
shed 


Fourth Grade 
cekin 
slide 
smoke 
soldier 
son 
stairs 
start 
station 
stone 
stop 
straight 
strong 
such 
sweep 
sight 
Sept. 
stole 
steamer 
sudden 
suffer 


Fifth Grade 


rather 
real 

reply 

rise 

river 
remain 
remained 
retreating 
remove 
rolling 





study 
tail 
take 
tea 
ten 
than 
thank 
that 
the 
theater 
them 
then 
these 
they 
this 


ship 

sin 

short 
should 
show 

side 

silk 

sing 

sleep 
sleigh 
slow 

small 
some 
something 
sometimes 
soon 
sorry 
south 
speak 
spent 


seven 
sweeping 
sunshine 
sample 
Saturday 
saying 
sickness 
sixty 

slip 
smart 
snowed 
sound 
space 
spot 
stage 
stated 
sport 
sand 

self 
seventh 


rabbit 
regular 
ranch 
raw 
rainy 
recite 
saddle 
sail 
scratch 
secret 
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section 
select 
sense 
serious 
serve 
settle 
shepherd 
sight 
sincerely 
size 


search 
season 
sheriff 
shine 
sign 
silver 
special 
spend 
spoil 
spread 
steady 
stomach 
strength 
student 
support 
style 
section 
several 
station 
sailor 


represent 
rifle 

rural 
receiving 
recognize 
reference 
refuse 
relative 
religion 
remark 
remedy 
severe 
slipped 
succeed 
saucy 


surgeon 
syllables 
satisfactorily 
scientific 
schedule 
semester 
specification 
straightened 
Sabbath 
suitable 
satisfaction 
satisfied 

sire 

spirit 
subscriber 


George.” 


song 
square 
stamp 
state 
steal 
stock 
strange 
succeed 
success 
sudden 


Sixth Grade 


shiny 
statement 
secure 
sword 
stopped 
scale 
shade 
share 
shipment 
somewhere 
strongest 
standard 
saving 
scarce 
score 
sixth 
sock 

suit 
select 
sweater 


Seventh Grade 


siege 
searched 
steak 
sensible 
stationary 
sufficiently 
solicit 
specially 
surgery 
sufety 
subscription 
supervisor 
surplus 
sympathy 
submit 


Eighth Grade 


submitted 
summon 
ceries 
telegram 
treasure 
tying 
treachery 
thoroughly 
tortise 
thesis 
tuberculosis 
talent 
timothy 
transportation 
treasurer 


suggest 
supply 
suppose 
surprise 

tear 
telegraph 
traction 
terrible 
Thanksgiving 
thus 


shipper 
shown 
source 
scene 
scenery 
tailor 
term 
thief 
themselves 
tobacco 
tomato 
telephone 
taking 
thankful 
township 
treated 
text 
topic 

title 
temple 


settlement 
server 
seldom 
situation 
selection 
social 
salesman 
sanitary 
slippery 
salary 
secretary 
service 
session 
similar 
signature 


transfer 
territory 
unusually 
unnecessary 
university 
vaguely 
vacant 
volume 
victim 
valise 
vehicle 
various 
wholesome 
witness 
wreath 


(To be continued) 


Speaking of Kings. 

“How many kings do you think will be left in 
ten years?”’ asked the American. 
“Five,” replied the Britisher. 

“Which five?” 
“The King of Hearts, the King of Spades, the 
King of Clubs, the King of Diamonds and King 
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~The Ultimate End of School Music 


Isabel Davidson, State Department of Public Instruction. 


We are all agreed upon the ultimate end 
of school music: “To produce a higher 
quality of citizenship.” A higher quality 
of citizenship depends upon better taste, 
higher ideals, and the power to stand for 
the best when temptation comes. To this 
end we have fashioned our courses of study, 
including not only the three R’s, but also the 
arts, music, industrial and fine arts, and 
games. We agree that music is quite as 
practical in the attainment of results in 
character building as reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. It is an essential study, there- 
fore, and not a frill. Certainly if we are to 
make workers of our children we need to 
teach them to sing. What we are seeking is 
efficiency, joyous efficiency. 

Music creates a wholesome atmosphere. 
To have our public know this is a step in the 
right direction, but the mere statement of 
fact does not solve the problem. The word 
must become a living word, to wield any 
mighty influence upon character, and only 
through honest, intelligent effort, on the part 
of the school, supported by the community 
can it become effective. For this reason the 
answer to the question, “What are the best 
means for accomplishing the ultimate end 
of school music?” seems even more important 
than a definition of the end itself, though 
both means and end deserve consideration. 
Our objective, our goal, determines the road 
we will travel as well as the pleasant inns at 
which we will stop. 


A. The Value of Music for Social Purposes. 


Every one is agreed that music finds its 
finest expression when used for social pur- 
poses. No social meeting is satisfactory 
without music of some kind. We must have 
it to give inspiration to our educational meet- 
ings, to our religious services, to our political 
gatherings, and to our social events. The 
wise person who said, “Let me write the 
songs of a nation and I do not care who makes 
its laws,” knew something of the practical 
value of music in the affairs of every day. 
It is pre-eminently social in its tendency. 


1. Musie Encourages Industry. 


Indeed, in the industrial world today, there 
is a recognition of this reaction to music, 
since there is an increasing demand for the 
teaching of good music which pertains to 
trades and occupation of the people, for work 
goes better under the impulse of song. At 
one time a great Labor Chorus was organized 


in New York , the purpose being to create a 
healthy, happy atmosphere for work. Froe- 
bel caught this spirit and embodied many 
trade songs in the kindergarten, but he first 
found them in the life of the people. The 
Heave-ho, of the sailors, the rhythmic call of 
the hucksters, the songs of the weavers, the 
plantation melodies, the yodel of the moun- 
tainers, and the lilt of the cowboys, all testi- 
fy to this. 

2. Musie Inspires Concerted Action. 

The United States Government recognizes 
the value of music as'a means for securing 
excellent concerted action since it pays more 
to its musicians than to the man behind the 
guns. During the war, stories were pub- 
lished in the daily papers that illustrated the 
immense value placed upon music to stimu- 
late the men in the trenches, whether it was 
Tipperary, the Marsellaise, or the Watch on 
the Rhine. The story of the Germans 
approaching the French singing one of the 
German songs in rich voices, and the French 
commander unable to give the command is 
familiar and proves the power of song to 
stir emotion. ‘‘Whistling to keep up one’s 
courage” is more than mere words, as most 
of us can testify. 

3. Music Develops Fellowship. 

Music is of practical value in developing 
a common bond of fellowship. In the sing- 
ing of a song, whether social, religious, 
moral, or patriotic in nature, all experience 
the same emotion, and are thus bound to- 
gether by a common experience. “It is dif- 
cult” says Gottschalk, “not to treat as a 
brother one with whom your voice has min- 
gled in song.” You can’t quite hate the per- 
son with whom you sing. Universal peace 
is possible only when nations can sing to- 
gether. 

4. Musie Disciplines the Mind. 

Music is also a mental tonic, training in 
concentration of effort to disciplinary ends. 
Not only is this true in school, but the power 
of music to subdue emotion in various tense 
situations in everyday life, as in the quelling 
of an excited audience or an enraged mob is 
recognized by leaders of men. 

5. Musie Reflects Both the History and 
Emotional Life of a People. 

It is cultural, for had we no other records 
of the past than those which are found in 
music, we would still have the history of the 
race. The music of a period reflilects the in- 
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tellectual, social, and moral conditions of the 
people at the time it was written. It does 
more. It tells of things which words alone 
cannot express. It reflects the ideal, the 
spirit of the times. Music begins where 
words leave off, and leads on to that in- 
definite sense of the ideal. 

Take the folk songs, for instance, which 
are pre-eminently the expression of the 
moods of a people in the simpler walks of 
life, reflecting the hopes, the trials, the joys 
and the ambitions as sung by the peasant in 
passing to and from work. Certainly we 
need to call out the best from all the nations, 
and sing the songs of the Scotch, the Irish, 
the German, the Russian, the Italian, and 
of the American, with a distinctive American 
air,—thus singing away the hyphen. 

The great composer does not hesitate to 
incorporate some type of the folk leider into 
all the great operas and symphonies, and 
often it is this musical expression, the out- 
growth of common life that helps to make the 
universal appeal. In works of the great 
composers who have caught the spirit of the 
times, are voiced the rich inheritances of the 
past and our children have a right to this 
inheritance. We, who are interested in 
their training for future citizenship, must 
help them to grasp, to appreciate, and to en- 
joy the finer, larger things of life. It is our 
responsibility. 


6. Music Fosters a Love for Country. 


National songs have grown out of some 
vivid exciting event and should be sung by 
the youth of our land as a means of strength- 
ening the national spirit. But before child- 
ren can learn to sing a national air with 
spirit and understanding, they must first sing 
the simple class song composed by the group, 
as the outburst of some common experience,— 
the community song; such as On Wisconsin!, 
thereby giving expression to a sectional pride 
in the land of one’s birth. To sing Out 
Where the West Begins is to catch a glimpse 
of the transcendent sweep of the nation from 
East to West, and it will lend new emphasis 
and dignity to our national song My Country 
’Tis of Thee. This great nation of ours, the 
human melting pot, has the folk songs of all 
the nations as a part of her rightful inheri- 
tance to pass on to her children. There are 
developing also some characteristic national 
folk songs, whether they shall be the out- 
growth of the plantation melodies, the Indian 
lullabies, or the song of the cow-boys, no one 
is yet able to say. 


B. What We Shall Teach in Music. 


All this by way of preface to what we shall 
teach, for our repertoire is determined by 


our point of view or governing ideals; social, 
civic, religious and national ideals, differing 
in degree, not in kind, according to the vary- 
ing interests of childhood, youth and age, but 
in all grades, reflecting children’s interests. 
In the primary grades, the keynote is social. 
Here are sung songs of family life, of 
seasons, of games, rhythmic and folkdance, 
seasonal industrial activities in song, and 
simple hymns of praise. The natural buoy- 
ancy of childhood helps most things to sing 
themselves. So, songs of both work and 
play, of story and poem, become a part of the 
child’s everyday experience. 

In the grammar grades and high school, 
songs social in character are sung with in- 
creasing vigor, but greater keenness is now 
manifest for asethetic rendition, as compared 
with the work of the primary grades. 


C. How to Develop a Love for Good Music 

The necessity for good music becomes 
more and more apparent. We need to de- 
velop a musical taste, a musical vocabulary, 
a large repertoire from which to choose, and 
this work ought to be begun with the little 
children and continued until it finds its 
flowering in a musical community. The 
question “How?” confronts us. There is 
no question that is more difficult to answer 
in relation to a specific need. How to make 
music effective in the training of citizens in 
our schools can only be presented in a large 


way, leaving details to those who have the: 


work in hand. 

In presenting the following, I am suppos- 
ing that the usual and conditional hindrances 
have been swept away by enthusiastic deter- 
mination to have music in the schools, and 
that,—the best. 


1. General Directions. 


First: Those intending to teach in the 
public schools should receive an adequate 
training in the subject-matter and the 
methods of presenting it that are best suited 
to the respective periods of growth. There 
should be as much detailed attention given to 
music as is given to reading, arithmetic, or 
history. This training in music, the work 
of the Normal School, ought later to be con- 
tinued under the guidance of the superinten- 
dent, or general superivisor, not necessarily 
a music supervisor. 

Second: The local community should 
utilize the teacher of musical ability in the 
schoo! or grade-group to stimulate and guide 
her co-workers. 

Third: The mysical person in the com- 
munity should be utilized to stimulate the 
taste in things musical. This person might 
be the leader of a school orchestra, a leader 
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of a glee club or an instructor of a group of 
teachers. It is preferable for the teacher 
of each grade to teach her own music, be- 
cause then it becomes possible to use it in 
many different and almost unconscious ways, 
and at other times than the allotted music 
period,—thus enriching school life and re- 
lieving monotony. 

Fourth: Emphasis should be placed upon 
the correlation of music and games,—partic- 
ularly the folk-game, until the time-sense is 
well developed. 

Fifth: Community singing should be de- 
veloped under the direction of a leader, for 
the purpose of stimulating effort among 
puvils, and of extending this interest to the 
community,—pupils and patrons working 
together. 


2. Specific Directions for the Classroom. 
A. The Method Employed. 


The specific procedure in the classroom is 
based upon a few simple principles, so simple 
that their execution seems to escape many: 
(1) The song material should be selected 
with care; it should be suitable to the age of 
the children. (2) The pitch of the voices 
should be respected: for the younger the 
child, the higher the pitch should be. In- 
sistence upon high pitch will keep the tones 
fresh and birdlike, instead of low, harsh and 
throaty. (3) The ear must be _ trained 
through many repetitions of the song. At 
first the song mav be presented in its entire- 
ty by the teacher: then broken up into its 
phrases, and later into its technical parts. 
The teacher sings the song or some portion 
of it again and again. Next a child with a 
good voice sings, or perhaps the piano or 
victrola is used to reproduce the air,—all 
this for the purpose of training the child to 
hear before he attempts to sing. Then the 
attempt to sing follows, the class as a whole, 
and attention is directed toward smoothness 
of tone, clearness of enunciation and happy 
rendition. But the work does not end here. 
(4) The children must next receive individual 
attention in order that faults due to imper- 
fect hearing, wrong breathing or faulty 
speech may be corrected. 

Speech control is secured largely through 
correct breathing, posture, and the correct 
lacing of the organs of speech, and most of 
this training naturally comes readily through 
song. Training in speech control serves two 
ends, reading and singing, since these exer- 
eises for securing speech control react upon 
the reading and singing voice. 

Proper breathing, correct posture and the 
rhythm work all tend to set the body free: 
these augment the jovous spirit and produce 





two right conditions of growth,—health and 
happiness. 


B. The Motive for Study. 


To train children to sing well, that is, 
artistically, means that a social end be found 
through which to stimulate effort; for we 
must recognize that the social motive in 
school work is the only valid one. We must 
use music, not only for personal enjoyment, 
but for some specific purpose which makes 
an appeal to the children, as something worth 
while. It may be for class enjoyment or to 
give enjoyment to another class, for the 
morning assembly, for a social event,—all 
these, and others, are worthy ends to hold in 
mind. Certainly the small chorus, the quar- 
tette, the glee club, the orchestra, each has its 
place both in the high school and in the 
grades below. 

Perhaps the best of these social motives 
is the community singing which has become 
a feature in some places. The Christmas 
singing, at Christmas time, and the commu- 
nity effort at various local school centers 
afford valuable social motives for children 
to attain good results in singing. The par- 
ents and children join in the effort under the 
direction of a leader who understands the 
psychology of the crowd quite as well as the 
art of music. The purpose is to make a sing- 
ing community. In Cincinnati, with its 
German population, its intense love of music, 
its willingness to work toward an established 
ideal, we find a community whose citizens 
appreciate music as an integral part of their 
daily lives. They live in a musical atmos- 
phere, they participate, they enjoy musical 
things. Musical illiteracy has been eradi- 
cated through persistent effort, and the re- 
sult is renown through the annual May Fes- 
tival. But more than the outward expres- 
sion is the effect upon the people themselves ; 
for they have developed a civic pride, an 
earnestness of purpose, and a social spirit of 
which few cities can boast,—all helped by 
song. 

There is a necessity in every community 
for just such work as this; but it is pioneer 
work in most places. To develop such a sing- 
ing community involves training a hearing 
ear, developing a musical vocabulary and a 
musical taste, and the assembling of a re- 
pertoire of songs through persistent effort 
from the first grade through the high school. 
There needs must be strict adherence to a 
few practical ends. Otherwise the work is 
sporadic and we are left again with those 
whose half-hearted or untrained participa- 
tion is our most disheartening comment upon 
our work, as evidenced by our congregational 
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singing of the present day, or the loud and 
blatant school music. 

Then—how is the most important factor 
after the what in relation to the ultimate ends 
of music. Lay a foundation for a good 
musical experience through singing good 
songs. In the lower grades, rote songs; in 
the third grades and beyond, rote and note 
songs, thus helping children to set them- 
selves free. To make good use of victrolas, 


The Teaching of 


E. G. Doudna, Superintendent 


The history of Wisconsin is an honorable 
one, and for an American state it is a long 
one. The first white man came into Wiscon- 
sin fourteen years after the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, and before any Eng- 
lishman had ventured more than a hundred 
miles from the Atlantic coast. To teach 
Wisconsin’s history to the pupils in the 
schools of the Badger state is not alone a 
duty, it is a positive delight. To follow the 
explorer, trader, soldier, settler, and mis- 
sionary through the state in the days when 
wilderness was king is as fascinating as to 
read the romances of Cooper or Scott. To 
trace the story of our civilization from the 
days of the Indians down to these latest days 
is at once an adventure and a labor of love. 
For to know out state is to understand its 
past, to appreciate its present, and to have 
faith in its future. 


A. Why Pupils Should Study Wisconsin History. 
1. It Will Increase Love of Country. 


It is true that we have long recognized 
both in theory and practice the necessity for 
teaching the geography, history, and literat- 
ure of the United States as a basis for an in- 
telligent and abiding faith in our country. 
We have tried also to do something for the 
geography, history, and literature of our own 
state. But while we have been giving lip 
service to these matters concerning Wiscon- 
sin we have been very reluctant to put them 
into the foreground of our teaching. Perhaps 
the Civil War and its reaction from the idea 
of states’ rights had a deterrent effect upon 
state consciousness and state patriotism. 
And yet the history and literature of this 
state can be presented to the pupils without 
detracting in the least from their love of 
country; indeed it would strengthen and 
make it more intelligent. 
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to develop school orchestras and glee clubs, 
to secure good community exercises through 
occasional community song-singing events,— 
these are the problems still to be solved, yet 
they do not offer insurmountable difficulties. 
Thus to raise the musical standard of the 
community through well directed community 
effort is the ultimate end of school music; 
for it is by this means that we may hope to 
produce “a higher quality of citizenship.” 


Wisconsin History 


of Schools, Wisconsin Rapids. 


2. It Will Increase Love of State. 


The pupil who reads of the devotion and 
heroism of the early missionaries, Menard, 
Allouez and Marquette; the journeys of the 
explores, Nicolet, Joliet, Perrot, LaSalle, and 
Duluth; and the romance of such pioneer 
families as the Langlades will certainly feel 
that the foundations of his state were laid 
by men of heroic mould. He will know that 
he has a wonderful heritage, and that he 
should be loyal to it. But not knowing it, 
how can he feel a thrill of pride such as 
comes to the Massachusetts youth who knows 
well the story of his state? It will not make. 
the pupil provincial to know this; it will 
make him glory in Wisconsin’s record as he 
says, “We, too, have a past that is worthy of 
telling.” 


3. It Will Introduce Pupils to Fascinating 
Reading Material. 


The attempt to reconstruct the past will 
soon bring both teacher and pupil into contact 
with the fascinating histories of a great 
American, Francis Parkman. And to bring 
young people to these books is like opening a 
new world of captivating adventure and ex- 
citement. To go with the men who made 
New France and who opened up the upper 
Mississippi valley as they made their weary 
journeys down unexplored streams, across 
almost impassable portages, through forests 
inhabited by wild animals and wilder savages 
with Parkman for a guide is a privilege that 
will never be forgotten. The taste for read- 
ing developed in this way may become a life 
long habit. With Parkman to lead the way 
a great field of profitable and interesting 
reading will have been opened to our pupils. 

The entire story of Wisconsin has never 
been told, perhaps never can be, but several 
books about our state have been written. 
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For most of us the principal source of infor- 
mation will be the writings of the late Mr. 
Thwaites who for many years was the sec- 
retary of one of the most important societies 
in the United States, the Wisconsin Histori- 
cal Society. The wonderful building at Mad- 
ison which houses the library and other ma- 
terial of this organization is one of the orna- 
ments of our state. The present officers of 
the society are planning a most intensive 
study of the history of Wisconsin, and will 
no doubt ask the help of every school in the 
state in making investigations of local his- 
tory. While this material is being gathered 
we shall have to use such books as have al- 
ready been prepared as library or text books. 
If 2 serious study of state history is contem- 
plated a text book is of course a necessity. 


B. Helps to the Study of Wisconsin. 


To teach the story of the state well, means 
also the use of other material than that found 
in the text and library books. The Blue 
Books of 1917 and 1919 are indispensible, and 
are usually available. An outline map of the 
state is necessary. The map prepared by the 
Rail-road Commission is to be found in al- 
most every school. The pupils should make 
constant use of these maps. The outline 
blackboard map should show the develop- 
ment from day to day as the story is unrolled. 
One cannot understand history without a geo- 
graphical background. Every day the map 
must aid the development of the story and 
give to it “a local habitation and a name.” 
The map supplied by the State Highway Com- 
mission is a most valuable aid in the location 
of important points of historical interest. 
Pupils should locate these on the outline map. 

That portion of the story of the state which 
is taught in the fourth and fifth grades may 
be illustrated by the use of the sand-table. 
Trails, roads, mounds, Indian villages, “first’”’ 
vlaces, can be recontructed. Pictures may be 
colored or drawn by the pupils. 

Many localities have most important his- 
torical associations. Stories written in the 
language class and illustrated during the 
drawing period are projects worth doing. In 
‘hese grades the teacher should tell many of 
the stories herself. There is an interesting 
series of stories of the state appearing each 
Sunday in the Milwaukee Journal which will 
furnish most valauble and interesting col- 
lateral reading. The resourceful teacher 
will find almost no limit to the material 
which she may use to re-create the scenes 
and incidents of our past. Pictures may be 
obtained in almost every home, and in every 
public library can be found a wealth of 
material to supplement the textbook. The 


important thing is to re-live the past. Every 
device that will aid in this is worthy of con- 
sideration. It ought not to be difficult to 
adapt the suggestions of any good book on 
history methods to the teaching of local 
history. 


C. The Intensive Study of Wisconsin History for 
Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


1. A Special Period of Time for State His- 
tory Is Desirable. 


The main teaching of Wisconsin history 
will be done in the seventh and eighth grades 
in connection with the history of the United 
States. A period of from three to six weeks 
may be set aside for a thorough study of the 
leading events of state history. In the long 
run this is probably the most economical 
procedure. The method suggested by im- 
plication in the Common School Manual may 
appeal to many. Here the study of the state 
goes hand-in-hand with that of the nation. 
When, for example, French discoveries and 
explorations are being studied, special atten- 
tion will be given to the French explorations 
made in this state. This would seem to re- 
quire considerable attention to organization, 
and it is also open to the objection that it 
allows no opportunity to study the special 
phases of Wisconsin history that have no 
direct connection with the rest of the United 
states as ordinarily taught. And Wisconsin 
history contains much of this kind of mater- 
ial. The transition from territory to state- 
hood is just mentioned in the histories of the 
nation, but it is a most interesting chapter 
of state history. Wisconsin’s part in the 
events leading up to and including the Civil 
War may be closely correlated with the his- 
tory of that war as the texts give it. The 
Black Hawk War is usually suggested in the 
United States histories, but the story of Red 
Bird is an episode in Wisconsin history 
seldom mentioned. Whether the direct or 
incidental method is used in presentation, a 
thorough review which separates the leading 
events of Wisconsin’s history from those of 
the nation is necessary if the objectives of 
our teaching are to be attained. 


2. A Study of Wisconsin Geography Is 
Essential to an Understanding of 
Wisconsin History. 


The geography of Wisconsin should go 
hand-in-hand with a study of its history. 
Each helps explain the other. The peculiar 
location of Wisconsin at the headwaters of 
the two great drainage systems of North 
America has had much to do with its history. 
And a study of history will help to clarify 
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much of the political geography of the state. 
Suppose the class undertakes to explain the 
origin of as many names as possible as they 
locate the places on the map. They will be 
constantly driven to their history. What 
about the Indian Names? French names? 
English names? What about the origin of 
the names of the state itself? Why is it 
called the Badger state? Here is a large 
field, and one worth exploring. An intelli- 
gent curiosity about names and places is 
worth arousing, and worth satisfying. 

3. The History of Wisconsin in Industry Is 

Important. 

The place of Wisconsin in industry is im- 
portant. The contribution of the inventors 
of our state are not too well known. Every- 
body knows that the Babcock milk test is a 
Wisconsin invention. How many of our 
citizens know that we also contributed the 
twine binder and the steel roller mill for the 
making of flour to the bread and butter in- 
dustry of the world? Yet without the 
Appleby binder and the Stevens process of 
milling hard wheat, the great wheat fields of 
the north and northwest could never have 
heen developed. The typewriter is a Wis- 
eonsin invention as is also the thermostat 
‘which controls the temperature of every 
modern schoolhouse. This chapter of our 
state history would alone make us proud of 
the record of inventive genius of our state. 
These things should not go untaught. 

j. The History of Wisconsin in Literature 
Is Interesting. 

Wisconsin’s place in literature, while not 
equal to that of the New England states, is 
at least worthy of more than passing men- 
tion. We have this year seen Miss Zona 
Gale recognized as one of the greatest of 
realists in the field of American fiction. So, 
too, is Hamilin Garland known everywhere 
that good books are read and loved. Every 
teacher of American history should read his 
A Son of the Middle Border. 


5. The History of Wisconsin in Politics Will 
Tend to Develop Better Citizens. 


Even casual study will show that this state 
has been particularly enterprising in the 
field of popular education and the science and 
art of government. Once we were called 
“the laboratory of American politics” by a 
distinguished president of the United States. 
The story of our development from the days 
of the explorer and forest ranger to the 
modern era of progressive American state- 
hood is as interesting if not as important as 
the stories of the pioneers of any other state. 


A thorough grounding in its history will 
make every boy and girl anxious to be true 
to the motto of his state Forward, and to 
sing with enthusiasm and meaning On Wis- 
COnSTN. 


STUDIES IN POETRY 
First Grade: 
The Wind. 
The Wind. 
the Poets. 
Second Grade: 
Winday Nights. 
First Book of Poetry. 
March. Celia 
with the Poets 
Third Grade: 
Mareh. Wordsworth. 
the Poets. Page 67. 
Fourth Grade: 
‘The Wind in a Frolic. William Howitt. 
Alexander Blake. Book 4, Page 48. 
Fifth Grade: 
March. Bryant. 
Poets. Page 102. 
Siath Grade: 
The Coming of Spring. 
Blake. Book 6, Page 89. 
Seventh Grade: 
The Bugle Song. 
Kighth Grade: 
Recessional. Kipling. Alexander Blake. 
Book 7 Page 71. 


Stevenson. 
Rosetti. 
Page 2. 


Three Years with 


Stevenson’s Children’s 
Page 67. 
Thaxter. Three Years 
Page 47. 


Three Years with 


Three Years with the 


Perry-Alexander 


Tennyson, 


FOND DU LAC PUPILS TO STUDY CITIZEN- 


SHIP. 


At the opening of the second semester the 
grade pupils of the city of Fond du Lac began 
the study of citizenship as a regular study of 
the curriculum. In every grade in the city 
some phase of this subject will be studied for 
a period of twenty minutes each morning, 
and the pupils will receive a mark on their 
report cards to indicate their progress in 
class work. 

The course has been carefully worked out 
by Supt. Fairchild and Miss Mae Kilcullen, 
city supervisor of grades. It embodies six 
main topics: morals, manners, respect for 
property, saftey, thrift, and patriotism. 

What is your brave act without a brave nature 
behind it? What is your smile unless I know that 
you are kind? What is your indignant blow un- 
less your heart is on fire? What is all your ac- 
tivity without you?—Phillips Brooks. 
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JOHN CALLAHAN CANDIDATE FOR STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


John Callahan, secretary of the state board 
of vocational education, has announced his 
candidacy for the office of state superinten- 
dent of public instruction at the spring elec- 
tion, April 5. 





JOHN CALLAHAN . 
Candidate State Superintendent Public Instruction 


Mr. Callahan has taught in the public 
schools of Wisconsin for over thirty years. 
His first teaching was in the district schools 
of Pierce County; then principal at Green- 
wood City, and later at New Richmond. 
From 1901 to 1918 he was superintendent of 
the Menasha city schools, and for the last 
three years has been state director of voca- 
tional education. 

Mr. Callahan has been president of the 
Northwestern, the Northeastern, and the 
state teachers’ association. 

He will contest the office with the present 
incumbent, Chas. P. Cary, who has held the 
position for the last eighteen years. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION MARCH 
; 11-12. 


Plans for the Southern Teachers’ asso- 
ciation are now completed, and the programs 
are in the hands of the public. It is expected 
that many of the teachers of Southern Wis- 
consin will avail themselves of this oppor- 


tunity to receive the inspiration that comes 
from an educational program of this nature, 
and incidentally to renew old acquaintain- 
ships. 

Let us make this a record year in atten- 
dance! 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT C. P. CARY CAN- 
D-DATE FOR RE-ELECTION. 

C. P. Cary, who for eighteen years has 
served the state in the capacity of state 
superintendent of schools, is a candidate for 
re-election. 

Previous to his election to the state super- 
intendency, Mr. Cary taught in the public 
schools of the state. He was at one time a 
member of the faculty of the Milwaukee 
state normal, and had charge of the depart- 
ment for the training of teachers. 

Mr. Cary is a graduate of the University 
of Chicago. 

WISCONSIN CITY SCHOOL BOARDS ORGANIZE 
AT MADISON. 


At the meeting of Wisconsin city school 
boards held in Madison, February 16, it was 
decided to form a permanent organization. 
Officers of the new association are: Presi- 
dent, W. W. Albers, Wausau; vice-president, 
Gertrude Sherman, Milwaukee; secretary and 
treasurer, N. T. Gill, Reedsburg; and an 
executive committee consisting of these 
officers and, in addition, Frank Candlish, 
Fond du Lac; Jessie Earl, Janesville; William 
Luening, La Crosse; Mrs. J. W. Hommel, 
Neillsvlle; H. H. Smith, New Richmond; and 
Wilbur E. Hurlbut, Omro. 

Some of the important problems that 
occupied the attention of the convention at 
its recent meeting are: 

1. How shall all teachers be induced to 
honor their contract with school boards? 

2. What shail be the attitude of school 
boards toward the Peterson bill as it relates 
io removing school boards from under the 
jurisdiction of city councils? 

3. What shall be the attitude of the school 
hoard toward a unified school system? 

4. What is a reasonable salary scale for 
the school year 1921-1922, and what facters 
ought to be considered in determining in- 
creases within any system? 


(1) The question of breaking contracts 
brought forth an animated discussion from 
the floor and considerable data was offered 
that indicated that school boards have a real 
grievance against those teachers who fail to 
abide by their contracts. Some of the sug- 
gestions made as possible remedies for this 
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unbusiness like attitude on the part of the 
minority of teachers were: 

(A) To record the names of the offending 
teachers in the office of the state department 
of public instruction. 

(B) To with-hold the first month’s salary 
until the second month, and so on. 

(C) To pay the salary in twelve monthly 
installments. , 

(D) To formulate a contract that permits 
the board the same freedom as the teacher. 

(E) To publish a black list. 

(F) To adopt the policy among school 
boards of employing no teacher who is al- 
ready under contract. 

The question was finally referred to a 
committee, and the suggestions as ultimately 
adopted by the school-board members pro- 
vided that a special committee should form- 
ulate a contract that should be binding to 
both parties; that this contract should be 
used throughout the state; and lastly, that 
it should contain the question, “‘Are you al- 
ready under contract with any other school 
board?” 

(2) The school boards expressed their be- 
lief that the policy of divorcing the city coun- 
cils and city school boards would be bene- 
ficial to education. In endorsing that part 
of the Peterson bill that relates to this 
measure, it was proposed that the records 
should embody a statement of the boards’ 
conviction that education is a matter of such 
vital import to the state that it cannot prop- 
erly be included as a phase of city govern- 
ment. 

(3) A resolution was adopted by the meet- 
ing favoring a unification of vocational 
schools with the public school systems. 

(4) The problem of salaries and qualifi- 
cations of teachers also created a lively dis- 
cussion from the floor. After an exchange of 
ideas on the probable salary scale for the 
coming year, the matter was referred to a 
committee. The suggestions made by this 
committee were as follows: 

1. That the scale of salaries as adopted in 
the best paying schools of the state at the 
present time shall remain in effect, and be 
considered an index to reasonable salaries for 
1921-1922. 

(2) That three years or more of prepara- 
tion beyond high school be required for 
grade teachers. 

(3) That four years or more of prepara- 
tion beyond high school be required for 
high school teachers. 

(4) That salaries and increases in salary 
be based on qualifications and merit of teach- 
ers rather than upon length of service. 


WISCONSIN AUTHOR PUBLISHES VALUABLE 
BOOK. 


Arnold Bennett Hall of the Department of 
Political Science, University of Wisconsin, 
has just published a book that is full of val- 
uable suggestions to teachers who have the 
responsibility of conducting classes in civics. 
This book is entitled Dynamic Americanism. 
To the teacher who is looking for guidance 
in planning a course in civics that will in- 
fluence the lives of his pupils, Arnold Ben- 
nett Hall’s book will prove an inspiration. 

The author believes that more attention in 
the classroom to the “needs and functions of 
government and the dynamic forces of human 
nature that function through it” will grad- 
ually develop in America’s future citizens 
that larger vision of democracy that recog- 
nizes personal responsibility for service as a 
duty of citizenship as ovposed to the popular 
demand for individual rights. 

Not only is this book full of good ideas for 
teachers; but the message it contains is well 
worth the attention of any American citizen 
who has the welfare of his country at heart. 


TO ARTICULATE HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
COURSES. 


A plan has been worked out through the 
co-operation of leading high school adminis- 
trators with able men on the Beloit College 
faculty whereby the hard and fast division 
between high school and college is to be no 
longer recognized at Beloit college. 


This plan is organized with the idea that 
the high-school-college course is a unit, or a 
continuous project requiring eight years for 
completion. In recognition of this contin- 
uity, students will be permitted to anticipate 
required college work by doing extra work in 
high school; or, with a few exceptions, they 
will be allowed to make up work in college 
that is ordinarily required for college en- 
trance. 

Another advantage of the plan, as stated 
by its advocates, is that it permits of more 
elective studies and in consequence provides 
an opportunity for a student to specialize 
along the lines for which he is best adapted. 


Customary. 


Restaurant Manager (to customer who has or- 
dered a glass of mineral water and an empty plate, 
and furnished his own sandwich)—‘Beg pardon, 
sir, but this isn’t—” 

Customer “Say, Who the devil are you, anyway?” 

Manager—‘“I’m the manager, sir.” 

Customer—‘‘Oh, I was just goin’ to send for you. 
Why isn’t the band playing?” 
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QUESTIONNAIRE REVEALS PUPILS KEEP 
LATE HOURS IN LA CROSSE. 

An investigation of the out-of-school habits 
of La Crosse pupils by means of a question- 
naire revealed the fact that large numbers of 
children were failing to take the required 
amount of sleep consistent with good health 
and mental vigor. 

According to the findings of the survey less 
than one-half of all pupils in the grades were 
found to be getting the normal amount of 
rest, and many of the children of this group 
were discovered to stay up extremely late. 
For instance, compiled results to the question 
“Were you up later than half past ten 
o’clock?” disclosed the fact that eighty three 
pupils replied in the affirmative; and the fig- 
ures varied by grade from nine in the third 
to twenty-two in the eighth. 

Another interesting bit of information 
that was gleaned through the questionnaire, 
and that offers a possible explanation for 
some of the failures in school work, is that 
nearly fifty per cent of the children failed 
to stay at home on the night previous to the 
survey from the time that they ate their 
supper until they retired. 

Are these condition typical of present ten- 
dencies? 


WISCONSIN CITY GROWTH 1910: 1920. 


City— 1920. 1910. 
Milwaukee ............-- 464,639 373,857 
RON oe ee a oat 58,593 38,002 
CG.) a ees 40,472 21,371 
SWeMGr 2S. 2 fan5 5 Se aoe, 39,671 40,384 
IISTATIRONN ee ee ee he es 38,378 25,531 
Ocnmegiia 22s oh ee 38,162 33,062 
Green Bay 2. 31,017 25,236 
Shenovean 2... succes 30,955 26,398 
Tish @yaeee = 522 ee cee 30,421 30,417 
Nou ie bee 2 2 sa eens 23,427 18,797 
Releigeee t= 2 Sa ue aSs oe 21,284 15,125 
Had Ctaite 25 2a es 20,906 12,310 
BGO Sos es ccus Sceees 19,561 16,773 
WRONAES Soest e Ss 18,661 16,560 
SS LS ee ee ee see 18,293 13,894 
Manitowoe <.2<.-....=-- 17,563 13,027 
West Ae 222 canes 13,745 6,645 
Mapimette.. =... 22.22.62. 13,610 14,610 
Waukesha 2.2. .iss---~ 12,558 8,740 
Stevens, Pomtb: 222 22205255 11,371 8,692 
RG ee eee 11,334 11,594 
Watertown. {=...........- 9,299 8,829 
Chippewa Falls ______---- 9,130 8,893 
ype nes Ee eee 8,451 7,196 
VC Se ae ae 8,068 8,689 
Beaver Dam ...-0-.--~-=- 7,992 6,758 
South Milwaukee __------- 7,598 6,092 
MANGGROIS 5220 cess 7,394 5,783 
TWO MIVOPS 2 7,305 4,850 
Wisconsin Rapids ____---- 7,243 6,521 
NiGiEntIgs on a eS 7,214 6,081 
INGOHMNEY 2 at cos os 7,171 5,734 
CE Re oe ie eee 6,725 3,691 
Rhinelander ........-... 4 6,654 5,637 
Kaukduie 2......2....--. 5,951 4,717 
Wauwatosa ......-..<-<. 5,818 3,346 


POrsee soesaassekelies= 5,582 5,440 





BO ee ee 5,538 6,324 
IER ORGe ore oe Se oot 5,165 4,477 
Menomome £.22.....= = 5,104 5,036 
MNOUMRGHE 222 2.8 Se 5,101 4,761 
Geant -. 2... 3 = = ie 4,920 5,620 
Pt AtmnisOn. 2225-22 eck 4,915 3,877 
Monroe. _...__ Rete ek: 4,788 4,410 
New Bondon ......2..-2. 4,667 3,385 
City 1920. 1910. 
sturgeon’ Bay _.......... 4,553 4,262 
Hartiord .......... Soracates 4,515 2,982 
MUAbGMe 2 oo ae pets 4,466 3,973 
Rice Lake ___..--- ee 4,457 3,968 
Waupun. ........ eplysre}: 4,440 3,362 
Me ose re et ee 4,356 4,586 
Platteville _______ una a 4,452 
Ripon ...c2. eRe eee Boe 3,929 3,739 
Washburn ___-_-_- Be is 3,707 3,830 
Burlington .......-. ae 3,626 3,212 
Shawano... 2... ib coh 3,544 2,923 
Ladysmith ____~- : 3,581 2,352 
Prairie Du Chien __ 8,537 3,14 
Premontn 2.022.524. 4 3,415 3,094 
Richland Center ________- 3,409 2,652 
West mene oJ... 5 oe 3,378 2,462 
Port Washington _______~- 3,340 3,792 
Oconomowee _..........- 3,301 8,054 
Cimtonvill@ =...-...-.-.- 3,275 1,747 
Tomah _____-_ ¢ 3,257 3,419 
Whitewater ______- 3,215 3,224 
UC ee eee cata 3,188 ae 
North Milwaukee __ = 3,047 1,860 
Delevan 2.22. <<. Bs 3,016 2,450 
PUGsOW — = 225-522 dep 3,014 2,810 
1 EN) Ce ee a 3,011 2,232 
Reedsburg .-...-... ear 2,997 2,615 
BT | ee a ea 2,898 2,907 
Waupees .....-.--.- mee 2,839 2,789 
LO es Re cae 2,688 2,513 
Pare hae. 222 8 fe 2,676 1,972 
Shorewood _____-_ nae! 2,650 707 
Lake Geneva ____ BS ce 2,632 3,079 
Vitogua ...._. : 2,574 2,059 
defrersonm _.. 2... a 2,572 2,582 
Mineral Point axralai 2,569 2,926 
Lancaster ____-_- on 2,485 2,329 
Spooner .....- BA. * 2,293 1,453 
WVGW alle eo 552 us 2,273 1,991 
New Richmond _-_-_- 2,248 1,988 
Evansville _._____~- cr 2,209 2,061 
BROOM ers Se - 2,134 1,881 
West Milwaukee _______- 2,101 1,458 
Little Chute. _........._- 2,017 1,354 
Sheboygan Falls ______-_- 2,002 1,630 


Answers to Examination Question. 
Suffrage—The people are suffered to vote. 
Reprieve—A removal from some of the smaller 
offices. 

Attorney-General does the elligel work for the 
nation. 

Treason is not keeping your word, promising to 
keep something secret and then telling it to another 
party.—Idaho Teacher. 


Front! 

The old lady in the confectionery store was grow- 
ing impatient at the lack of service. Finally she 
rapped sharply on the counter. ‘Here young lady!” 
she called. “Who waits on the nuts.” 

Four things come not back: 

The spoken word; 

The sped arrow; 

Time past; 

The neglected opportunity.—Old Saying. 
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WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





Montfort has a new high-school building that is 
now practically completed. 

Supt. M. N. MacIver has decided to retire from 
the teaching profession at the close of this school 
year. 

Burnett county has employed a county nurse. 
Miss Maud Tollefson assumed her duties there on 
February 1. 

The county board of Kenosha county has in- 
creased the salary of the county superintendent 
of schools to $2,500. 

E. A. Seymour, county superintendent of Brown 
county reports the general average attendance of 
that county at 93.6%. 

Next year Kenosha is to have a fully equipped 
department of manual training for the teaching of 
metal trades in the high school. 

William F. Opperman, principal of the state 
graded school at Casco was recently married to 
Miss Mayne Wing of New London. 

According to the county superintendent’s re- 
port, every rural teacher in Rock county has had 
at least one year of teaching experience. 

The Krok school in Kewannee county was closed 
because of an epidemic of smallpox. Edward 
O’Konske, the teacher, contracted the disease. 

At the school board convention recently held in 
Columbia county a county board of education was 
chosen to select uniform text books for the county. 

L. D. Roberts of Shawano county who has served 
as county superintendent of schools for thirty years 
is to be opposed in the spring election by a woman 
candidate. 

Milwaukee educational institutions have been 
broken into and the desks rifled, in rapid succes- 
sion. The school administration building was the 
fifth one to be molested within a week. 

Door county is becoming very much awake to the 
advantages procured by the consolidation of rural 
schools. Six school districts in the town of Savas- 
topol are contemplating taking this important step. 

Miss Mary Alice Herrington. a public teacher in 
the schools of Beloit, recently resigned from her 
position to become first lady of that city. She 
was married to Joseph A. Jenvrin, mayor of Be- 
loit. 

Mrs. Mary Bradford, superintendent of schools 
at Kenosha, has been compelled to submit to a 
second operation at the Hahnemann hospital, at 
which institution she has been confined for many 
weeks. 

The movement for a new junior high school in 
Neenah started by the board of education has been 
checked by a unanimous vote of the common council 
to shelve the proporition to erect a $300,000 junior 
high school. 

Supt. M. C. Potter of Milwaukee is one of the 
speakers scheduled to address the meeting of the 
superintendence division of the National Educational 
association to be held in Atlantic City, February 26 
to March 3. 

Another violation of the fraternity ruling has 
been discovered in the Riverside high school, Mil- 
waukee. Four boys have been expelled from school 
upon the discovery that they were members of the 
Phi Delta fraternity. 


Students from the Turning Teachers’ Seminary in 
Indianapolis, Ind. will pursue their studies this 
summer at Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin. The students 
will live in tents, and the W. Fleck hotel will be 
used for the school. 

Oshkosh normal has enrolled about fifty disabled 
soldiers in vocational training. These are young 
men who have been incapacitated from pursuing 
their former work by wounds or sickness resulting 
from their service in the army. 

Berlin is to have an art exhibit April 6-9. Two 
hundred pictures are to be loaned by the Elson Art 
Publishing Company of Belmont, Mass. The pro- 
ceeds of the exhibit will be used to purchase pict- 
ures for the public schools. 

The Oneida county normal has adopted both the 
one-year course for high school graduates, and the 
three-year course for those who are not. The 
former course offers the advantage of one year’s 
credit in a state normal school. 

School officials in Milwaukee are investigating 
the possibility of compelling brides under seventeen 
to attend school until the legal age limit is reached. 
It appears that some girls are using marriage as a 
short cut in securing permits to work. 

At the second annual meeting of the School- 
masters’ Club of northwestern Wisconsin, W. T. 
Darling, superintendent of schools of Eau Claire, 
was elected president, and Miss Bertha Trudelle of 
Chippewa Falls was elected secretary. 

I. H. Sutcliffe, principal of the Kendall schools 


died in a La Crosse hospital very recently. The 
Kendall Keystone states that his illness proved 
baffling, and was accompanied by sleep or _ brief 


periods of irrational consciousness. 

The annual school board convention recently held 
at Fond du Lac was so well attended that it became 
necessary to provide for overflow meetings at the 
various sessions. Over 500 school board members 
and school officials were in attendance. 

The De Pere Democrat reports that Green Bay is 
having difficulty in holding some of its best teachers 
for the balance of the school year because of the 
low salary scale.The school board has decided to 
take some action to put a stop to further resigna- 
tions. 

The school board of the city of Madison voted to 
eliminate the summer school session at the high 
school in order to cut down expenses. This money 
will be used to increase salaries of the regular 
teachers who are being paid the minimum amount 
this year. 

William M. Pieplow, former president of the 
school board of Miiwaukee and Miss Ethel M. Gard- 
ner, president of the Milwaukee teachers’ associa- 
tion debated the question of ‘‘The Merit System as 
a Basis for Teachers’ Salaries.”” Miss Gardner 
opposes this system. 

The Daily Freeman, a Waukesha newspaper, is 
inaugurating a new feature in the interests of 
education. Each week there is to be published the 
Junior Freeman, a department devoted entirely to 
the schools and to contributions by school children 
in the grades and high school. 

The Citizenship Study Club of Milwaukee is de- 
sirous of obtaining permission of the school board 
to photograph the air in Milwaukee public schools. 
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It is stated that a scientific process has recently 
been perfected that makes possible an investigation 
of the bacteria in the air by means of photography. 


Supt. Charles S. Meek of Madison is one of the 
educators who is advocating a plan whereby the 
high schools of the state will offer an opportunity 
for study to part time pupils. He believes that the 
high school should offer such courses and provide 
such class hours as will attract pupils who must 
work part of the day. 

According to the Galesville Republican the board 
of education at Osseo has passed a ruling that girl 
high-school students from out of town must be in 
their rooms at eight o’clock, unless in the company 
of their parents. Neither must these girls appear 
in the company of a member of the opposite sex 
after seven o’clock in the evening. 

Plans are under way for building a _ large 
addition to the Racine-Kenosha county training 
school at Union Grove. The members of the county 
boards are also considering the advisability of 
erecting a modern dormitory on the school grounds 
to provide suitable living quarters for the young 
women who are enrolled in the school. 


Former assemblyman James Larson of Marinette 
appeared before the assembly committee on state 
affairs to present a plea for a ten-acre plot around 
every rural school that is built in the future. Mr. 
Larson maintains that such a plan would provide 
sufficient ground for experimental purposes, and 
that at the same time it would tend to make the 
rural school a community center. 


Many of the rural schools of Wisconsin are giv- 
ing three educational tests this year. These are the 
Woody arthmetic test, the Monroe standardized 
silent reading test, and the national intelligence 
test. The results of the national intelligence tests 
from twenty counties of the state are to be sent to 
Prof. M. V. O’ Shea of the Wisconsin University 
who is doing some research work that involves the 
use of group intelligence tests. 


G. F. Loomis of Waukesha has accepted the 
position of assistant superintendent of schools of 
Kenosha. Due to the continued illness of Mrs. 
Mary Bradford, superintendent of schools, it be- 
came necessary to secure an assistant for her; and 
Mr. Loomis whose long and successful experience 
in Wiseonsn schools fits him for this important 
position, was unanimously recommended to‘ the 
school board by the teachers’ committee. His 
election followed directly. 


In the Scott Street school in Milwaukee a new 
plan for class recitation has been instituted. This 
plan applies only to review work. Pupils are 
divided into small groups and are then placed under 
the tutorage of one of their own members who has 
yreviously been instructed by the teacher. Several 
eroups work in the same room at the same time. 
The principal of the building believes that this 
vstem develops leaders, and trains pupils to con- 
entrate upon the work under consideration. Every 
week a new leader is selected by the teacher. 


The rural schools of Langlade county that possess 
honographs are arranging for a “circulating 
library” of records. Prin J. H. Lasher of the 
Langlade county normal who originated the idea, 
has proposed that each school make an initial de- 
osit of cne dollar for the purchase of records and 
for defraying the expense of mailing records from 
1e school to another. Interested individuals and 
business houses will also be permitted to add to the 
collection. According to the present plan each 
school will receive a new supply of records once in 
two weeks. 


Certain pupils of the Milwaukee normal who have 
failed to pay their subscriptions to the school paper 
were temporarily barred from classes. This action 
resulted in rumors of an investigation. President 
Pearse issued a letter of explanation to the public 
stating that the pledges were made without com- 
pulsion or undue solicitation, and that the payment 
of outstanding bills against the paper depends upon 
the integrity of the students in fulfilling their part 
of the agreement. An extension of time in which 
to pay is granted to students who need it; but the 
faculty maintains that no student who willfully 
neglects or disregards an obligation is a fit candidate 
to be a teacher. 


The purchase of a phonograph has been causing 
a little disturbance in one of the rural communities 
of Taylor county. It appears that one member of 
the school board authorized two of the teachers to 
buy a phonograph for the local school. Mean- 
time the other two members of the Board bought a 
phonograph from another firm and had it delivered 
to the school. The first firm refused to take back 
the one that the teachers had purchased. Then 
the excitement began. The teachers refused to pay 
for the machine, claiming that is was_ school 
property. The school board declined to accept any 
responsibility for its payment maintaining that it 
had not ordered this one. Finally the controversy 
was submitted to court, and in accordance with its 
decision the teachers are now the joint owners of 
a new phonograph. 


EDUCATIONAL BILLS 
Bill to Provide Junior Colleges. 


A bill to establish five junior colleges in Wiscon- 
sin has been introduced in the upper house by 
Senator Ray J. Nye of Superior. The course of 
study in such colleges is to equal that of the first 
two years in the College of Letters and Science at 
the University. The bill provides further that the 
state shall make an annual appropriation of $50,000 
to assist cities in maintaining these schools. The 
state board of education will have charge of the 
supervision of all junior colleges; and each college 
will have an advisory board consisting of the pres- 
ident of the University of Wisconsin, the secre- 
tary of the state board of education, and the head 
of the junior college. 


Bill to Provide Permanent School Fund. 


Senator George Staudenmayer of Portage has 
introduced a bill creating a permanent school fund. 
This measure authorizes the appropriation of seven- 
ty per cent of the amount collected from inheri- 
tance taxes for school purposes;—common schools, 
forty per cent; normal schools, fifteen per cent; and 
the University, fifteen per cent. 

Remember the Southern Wisconsin association 
at Madison, March 11-12. 

Racine is in the throes of a salary squabble over 
increases of salary alloted to Supt. Longanecker, 
from $4,950 to $6,000 and Clerk Moritz, from 
$2,750 to $3,600. Suit has been started to prevent 
payment of the increases. 

The women of the faculty of the Platteville nor- 
mal held their annual banquet Thursday evening, 
March 17. Malnutrition pupils in the training 
school are being selected and a special program of 
diet and rest will be prescribed for them. The 
annual reunion of the normal alumni in connection 
with the Southern association will be held in Madi- 
son, Friday evening, March 1, at the first Baptist 
Church. . Friends of the school, former students, 
and alumni are urged to be present. Dinner will 
be served at five forty-five. 
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The Wise Teacher Organizes His Desk Work 


A handy, efficient, and attractive Work Or- 


ganizer for your desk. It takes care of pend- 
ing matters and keeps them away from peeping eyes. 


No. 330 103x17, six pockets, leatherette $2.50 
No. 332 103x19,ten “ . 3.50 
No. 710 9 x11, six ™ board .90 


THE PARKER COMPANY 
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The vocational school students of Wausau under 
the direction of Eiffel Holm, director of vocational 
work in that city, are building a model six-room 
home within the Central school building. This 
home which will be permanent will be as large as the 
average house, and the furnishings and decorations 
will be the work of students. It is reported that 
working mothers will be invited to leave their 
children there in charge of young women. 

Since the resignation of Miss Isabelle Swantz, 
former county superintendent of schools of Racine 
county, no one has been found to succeed her be- 
cause of the meagre salary offered. The county 
board of supervisors has finally decided to fix the 
salary at $2,800. 

Plans are already under way for securing rare 
taient for the State Teachers’ Association at Mil- 
waukee next November. One feature will probably 
be an entertainment number. The Chicago Sym- 
phony orchestra, Louise Homer and her daughter 
Louise, and Zimbalist and Mae Peterson are all re- 
ceiving consideration by the committee. 


Bill Relating to Election of City School 
Boards. 


A bill that provides for the election of school 
boards in all cities outside of Milwaukee has been 
introduced into the senate by Senator H. L. Peter- 
son of Sturgeon Bay. This bill provides that the 
school board shall be independent of the city coun- 
cil, with power to levy taxes not to exceed two per 
cent of the assessed valuation of property in the dis- 
trict. If such a tax is insufficient, the board may 
appeal for an increase by means of a referendum 
to the people. 


Bill Relating to Teachers Retirement Fund. 


Since the special legislative committee that has 
been investigating the present teachers’ retirement 
fund for the past two years has discovered that the 
fund is so depleted that it can pay but twenty- 
three cents on the dollar of its obligations, a rad- 
ical change in the law is proposed by the committee. 

The new bill provides (1) That all teachers who 
have made contributions to the present teachers’ 
fund shall receive all the benefits that were prom- 
ised them. (2) That normal school and university 
teachers may be brought under the provisions of the 
bill. (8)That all teachers over twenty-five years 
old must contribute to the fund. (The contribu- 
tion proposed is five per cent of a teacher’s salary.) 
(4) That no teacher under twenty-five years of age 
shall be asked to contribute to the fund. (5)That 
the state shall make each year a contribution to the 
fund determined by the teachers’ deposits. (6) 
That a teacher may retire at any time, but that the 
amount of the annuity will be determined by the 
amount of contributions which the state and teacher 
has paid to the fund. (7) That all teachers of the 
state outside of Milwaukee shall come within the 
provisions of the bill; but that the old teachers who 
did not elect to come under the fund in 1911 will 
not benefit to the same degree as teachers who have 
been paying assessments since that time. 


Bills Relating to County Boards of Education. 


Another interesting educational bill is the one 
that provides for a county board of education to 
replace present school committees. Under the 
terms of this bill, the county board of education 
will be responsible for the efficient operation of the 
rural schools of the county. It will be empowered 
to appoint and to remove the county superintendent 
of schools, and to direct his activities. It would 
also be granted the authority to redistrict the 
county for school purposes. 


Bills Relating to State Administration of 
Schools. 


Assemblyman William Olson, of Monroe, has in- 
troduced a bill in the assembly to abolish the state 
board of education, and to restore all authority to 
the department of education. It is reported that 
the assembly committee of education will invite 
State Supt. Cary of the state department of public 
instruction and E. A. Fitzpatrick of the state 
board of education to appear before the assembly to 
debate the relative efficiency of the two departments. 

Another important educational bill that deals 
with the problem of school administration in Wis- 
consin is the one introduced by Senator George 
Skogmo of River Falls. This bill provides for the 
re-organization of the entire educational adminis- 
trative machinery. Its principal features are: (1) 
A co-operative system of inspection that will save 
large sums of money to the state. (2) A re-organ- 
ized state board of education that will merge the 
present state board of education, the office of state 
superintendent, and most of the duties of the voca- 
tional board under one head. (3) A small voca- 
tional board that will have charge of the adminis- 
tration of Stout institute and the Platteville mining 
school. (4) Reduced boards of normal school and 
university regents. 


Could be Worse. 
“Cook, I don’t like to mention it, but the food 
disappears rather quickly in the kitchen!’ 
“Well, mum, I admits I eats ’earty, but no one 
could call me gorgeous.” 
everything and 


Pigs grunt about 


Dutch Proverb. 


nothing.- 








The University of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 27th to August 5, 1921 
(Law School June 20 to August 26) 


One fee, $20, for all courses (except Law $32) 


Courses in all Colleges, leading 


to the Bachelor’s and Higher 
Degrees and providing opportunity 


for professional advancement. 

For: University, College and Normal 

School Instructors; High School Teach- 

ers, Principals, Superintendents. Men 

and Women in Professional Life; Col- 

lege Graduates and Undergraduates; 

High School Graduates. 

New this year: Special work for Grade 

School Teachers and Supervisors. 
RESEARCH FACILITIES LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES 


For further information, address 


Director Summer Session, Madison 
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Hear These 





Columbia Artists in Your School 


These Columbia artists are famous not only on 
the concert and opera stage, but in homes and schools 
as well. They can be heard on Columbia Records 
jus st as clearly and distinctly as if they were appear- 
ing in person. 

Each artist who makes Columbia Educational 
Records is carefully chosen because of special fitness 
in voice and training. Many of the records selected 
for educational purposes are also included in the 
general Columbia Record Catalog, but have been 
listed in the Educational Catalug because they are 
excellent examples of their particular kind of music. 

Such special records are those made by the master 
violinist, Eugen Ysaye; 
the great Spanish ’cellist, 
Pabio Casals; the world- 
famous singers, Rosa 
Ponselle, dramatic so 
prano of the New York 
Metropolitan: Opera 
Company, and Riccardo 
Stracciari, the great 


Literature as listed in the coupon will 
be mailed on request. 


Italian baritone; and the preeminent pianist, 
Josef Hofmann. 

Eddy Brown, violinist; Oscar Seagle, baritone; 
Amparito Farrar, soprano; and the celebrated Trio 
de Lutece are some of the artists whose recordings 
appear in the lists of Educational Records. Edward 
Avis, whose bird imitations are little short of miracu- 
lous, and Os-ke-non- -ton, the full-blooded Mohawk 
Chief who sings his native Indian Songs, are two of 
the specialists who make Columbia Educational 
Records. Thornton W. Burgess, whose Bedtime 
——~ are standard throughout the United States, 
tells Nature Stories in his own voice on Columbia 

Educational Records. 

Any Columbia dealer will gladly place a Grafonola 
and Pushmobile in your schoolroom on trial, with- 
out cost or obligation to you, that you may test every 
claim that has been made for this Columbia School 
Grafonolaand Pushmobile, and see for yourself how 
these artists who sing, play, and speak for Columbia 
Educational Records appeal to the boys and girls in 
your school. 


Clip this coupon and mail today 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
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They Dramatize ‘Geography! 


Maps that have surpassed in significance 
and interest anything yet dreamed of for 
children’s textbooks, are found in the 


NEW GEOGRAPHY--BOOK TWO 


Frey-Atwood Geographical Series 


The first full set of regional maps ever 
offered in an American textbook! Dr. At- 
wood has devoted years to their produc- 
tion, with the result that they are un- 
equaled in accuracy and completeness. 


Political, economic and commercial maps 
(up-to-the-minute in every detail), rain- 
fall maps, population maps and—another 
wholly new feature—colored relief maps 
that show topography and vegetation to- 
gether—these are a few reasons why 
children need no urging to study this 


Your School Clinic Needs-- book. 


BOOK ONE by A. E. Fry, New imprint, with 
©ulnvon PaperTowels gti 


after-the-war maps and text. 
BOOK TWO by W. W. Atwood, The only new 
geography since the war. 
GINN AND COMPANY 
New York 














ONLIWON TOWELS are made of soft, absortent crepe. 
They are served singly from a dust-proof cabinet that 
operates automatically. 


Send for sample towels. 


A. P. W. Paper Co., Department 24 Albany, N.Y 
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May We Help You to Make Your School Room Beautiful? 


Decorate With 


“W ALLCOTE” 


For Beautiful and Washable Walls 


Just from the press-- 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


HORN---ASHBAUGH 
SPELLING BOOK 


Makes obsolete every word list and speller. 
Represents most exhaustive investigation ever un- 





dertaken. 
Saves 60% of te: acher’s and pupil’ s time. 
Guarantees 100% efficiency in spelling results. 
A scientific vocabulary for each grade. 
Standard of errors for each grade. 
A new method of teaching spelling. 
A Reclassification speller that does away with tests. 
An automatic invoice of pupils spelling ability. 
Represents examination of 700,000 words. 
Represents an investigation covering twenty states. 
All words based upon written vocabularies only. 





“Wallcote” is the new “Mat-Fin- 
ish” Paint for plaster, wood or 
metal ceilings and walls. Cheaper 
than “Kalsomine,” more beautiful, 
more durable, more sanitary, and 
more economical. Send for free 
“Color Card” and circular on 
“Color Schemes.” 


Fill out coupon and return to publishers for 
further information 








J. B. Lippincott Company, 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


Gentlemen:--Our Speller adoption expires ...----- -- 


2. Please send further data. 
The Prang Company | ” 
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will bring its needs in new play-ground 


We are the state representatives for 
Fun-tul offering everything needed 


Send for complete 
catalog 


Eau Claizve * srtel 
Poke 5 baligeey 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


UNNI 








PRIMARY COURSE 


GRACE R. POTTER, Director 


Whitewater offers exceptional opportu- 
nity for highly specialized training. The 
Primary Course gives 
PROFFSSIONAL WORK 
OBSERVATION 
PRACTICE 


emphasis being placed on the Arts, 
Reading, Music, Drawing, Dramatics, 
Plays and Games, Child Psychology, In- 
dustrial Arts. 

Be a teacher of little children. 

Choose the PRIMARY COURSE at 


SUMMER SESSION 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


JUNE 20th TO JULY 30th, 1921 


For further information address 


PRESIDENT F. S. HYER 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Write for General Catalog. 








AN OPEN LETTER 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


EDUCATIONAL AND WELFARE ACT.VITIES 
SUPREME BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


New HAVEN, CONN. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, January 31, 1921 
2 West 45th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

After a very careful examination, the Committee on Text 
Books has approved of the adoption of the following texts and 
has authorized the use of these books for classes in Knights 
of Columbus Evening Schools: 

Course in Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 

Key to Course in Pitman’s Shorthand 
How to Become an Office Stenographer 
Style Book of Business English 

A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting 

The Committee appreciates your kindness in submitting 

copies for examination. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Wffl. J. MCGINLEY, 
Supreme Secretary. 


Send for a copy of “Speed and Accuracy” 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, New York 
2 West Forty-fifth Street 


Also adopted by the New York Board of Education 
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